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THE FIRST CONCERT IN TAHITI-* 


ProvaBty no artist in the world ever saw so strange 
a public assembled, as that which surrounded me here 
on the 6th of October 1854. In the hall which, for the 
oceasion, was transformed into a concert-room, the 
natives formerly worshipped their idols ; here, the queen 
had the false gods burnt ; here, a French court-martial 
sentenced the rebel islanders who could not reconcile 
themselves to a protectorate they had not sought; and 
here, in spotless London attire, stood I as the herald 
of the West, and tried with my fiddle to give some 
of those notions of modern European civilisation to 
the children of nature, from which Providence until 
now had kindly preserved them. To the right, sur- 
rounded by tropical plants, sat the French governor 
and his lady, and a crowd of officers in glittering 
regimentals; to the left, a box was constructed of 
palm-mats, decorated with gaudy chintz, for the bare- 
footed queen and her court; the rest of the hall was 
filled with the strange figures of the natives, whose 
ears were as yet unaccustomed to any other music 
than the warbling of the birds. 

I stepped forth, bowed to the audience, and opened 
the concert; but it took some time before I could make 
it understood that at a concert the public have nothing 
to do but to listen. The natives did not seem at all 
aware of this fact; they chattered so loud, that I had 
frequently to break off and begin over again. 

I played Othello, by Ernst, but probably a thrilling 
cornet-a-piston, accompanied by drums, would have 
afforded more pleasure to the brown islanders than my 
fiddling ; for with the exception of some friendly Euro- 
pean hands, not a finger was moved by my performance. 
The piece was finished without having been interrupted 
by any sign of applause—never in my life had I felt so 
little appreciated as here. The queen, leading a young 
boy by the hand, now appeared with her ladies-in- 
waiting, fantastically clad, but all of them barefooted, 
and very curious about the things they were to witness. 

The first musical celebrity of Tahiti, Mr Camieux, 
chief of the French military band, a broad-chested 
giant, now came forward, and played a piece on the 
flute. He told me later that it was the cavatina from 


* This relation is given by the musician himself in a letter to 
one of his friends. Mishka Hauser is a Hungarian violinist, 
apparently fond of adventures; for after finding his way to 
California, where he was very successful in his calling, in Sep- 
tember last he set out for Australia. In crossing the Pacific, 
however, he paid a visit to the natives of Tahiti; and in this 
island, whose first step in civilisation was made about thirty years 
ago, he tried his luck with a fashionable concert. Our readers, 
we have no doubt, will be well pleased to hear the result as 
communicated by himself. 


Ernani; and I might perhaps have recognised it, had 
not the stout flute-player, in spite of his physical exer- 
tions, failed to produce at least one-half of his notes. 
The artist in stepping forward, respectfully kissed the 
hand of the lady of the governor—an act of French 
loyalty which, though an insult to Queen Pomare and 
her court, was more pardonable than his interminable 
performance. He would not stop, in spite of all the 
signs I could make. I saw, to my great dismay, the 
yawning queen rise from her seat; the children of 
nature, whose ears were now so severely taxed, began 
to leave the hall, and all my illusions of Tahitian 
knighthood, reputation, and immortality vanished. 
Pomare, in fact, without having heard me, left the hall, 
expelled, I felt sure, by the dreadful flute. After I had 
calmed my excited mind as well as I could, I again 
commenced. I gathered all my strength, and played 
sentimental love-tunes and eccentric variations, but all 
in vain!—no sign of pleasure, no clapping of hands, no 
encoring: the brown islanders remained as unmoved 
as ever. 

Failure and disgrace staring me in the face, I adopted 
a bold resolution. ‘Save me humbug!’ thought I; and 
with real wrath I tore three strings from my fiddle, 
and on the G chord alone I played the Carnival. My 
trick took; a whisper of surprise was heard; the 
natives became attentive; they approached me, and 
with every new passage, principally where I imitated 
the flute, they began to cheer in a way which would 
have been impossible to any civilised audience. 
Encouraged by the enthusiasm, I began to extemporise ; 
and the quainter my variations grew, the louder became 
the cheers of my barefooted admirers, who did not 
leave the hall until, wearied with the exertion, my arm 
could no longer manage the fiddle-stick. 

All Tahiti was in a tremendous excitement after my 
concert. Everybody spoke of the foreign fiddler who 
had come across the seas, and could whistle on the 
fiddle like a bird. Flowers and fruits are sent to my 
hotel ; and when I play in my room, a crowd of admirers 
gather under my windows; everybody greets me when 
I go out—I am the lion of Tahiti. 

A few days after, I was invited by the governor to 
a dinner-party. All the consuls and foreign agents 
were present, for it was the birthday of the governor. 
Even a deputation of natives, who had come to con- 
gratulate the French general, were, to my greatest 
amusement, invited to the feast. They were clad in 
the European way, even to the stiff shirt-collars and 
kid-gloves, but they retained the nakedness of their feet, 
European civilisation reached only to their ankles. It 
was amusing to see how those gentlemen endeavoured 
to imitate the manners of their hosts, and how they 
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managed the knives, forks, and napkins. Every new 
dish put them into new difficulties; and a capital plum- 
pudding, the delight of the white guests, astonished 
the internals of one of the brown islanders to such a 
degree, that he had to leave the table. And how should 
French cookery be acceptable to those natives, who, 
only forty years ago, used to eat their enemies? Not 
half a century has elapsed since that epoch, and now 
a European violinist fiddles the Carnival to them! The 
march of civilisation is indeed rapid ! 

But it is not only Euterpe who has been introduced 
to Tahiti, Thalia has accompanied her sister. The 
French officers, after dinner, performed Molitre’s 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, to the amusement of the 
governor, though not to mine. I got so tired, that I 
left the party and went into the garden, to admire the 
gorgeousness of vegetation. The French, who have 
introduced all kinds of European refinement, have 
transformed this garden into a fairy grove. All the 
plants and flowers attain here to an extraordinary size 
and perfection. The roses especially surpass in hue 
and fragrance everything I ever saw; nature appears 
clad in her gaudiest garb. Parrots glitter in the rays 
of the sun; the humming-bird is buzzing round the 
flowers of the aloe; deep-coloured butterflies, of the 
largest size, flutter around the roses; but swarms of 
gnats and gigantic bats, and sometimes a snake, 
remind us that the peculiar charms of the tropics are 
accompanied by peculiar nuisances. 

The garden was opened to the natives, whom I found 
assembled, some in European attire, others in hardly 
any attire, and all amusing themselves with gymnastic 
games and animated dancing. 

Their dances are very peculiar. The girls, with 
flowing hair, richly decorated with wreaths of flowers, 
but otherwise not much encumbered with dress, whirl 
round with the utmost rapidity, until they sink ex- 
hausted on the sand, where they remain motionless, 
unless the entreaties of some dancer induces the fair 
one to start anew. In this case up she darts, and 
with graceful leaps whirls round until she falls again. 
But wo to the male dancer who falls! All the girls 
gather round, pour water on him, pelt him with cocoa- 
peels, laugh at him, and at last make a terrible noise 
on cow-horns; but, compelled by custom, he must 
submit with a good grace to all these insults. 

I was peculiarly interested by a female snake- 
charmer, who had a boa-constrictor twisted round her 
body, which seemed to understand every word of its 
mistress. The girl ordered it to pluck a rose, and the 
reptile plucked it, and handed it to her in the most 
caressing manner! 

The queen was likewise invited, but she did not 
come. Pomare avoids, as far as possible, all contact 
with the French, and particularly with the lady of the 
governor; it was on account of her, and not of the 
flute-player, that she left my concert so soon: so I was 
informed by the missionary who is her chaplain. 

The evening began already to spread its dark 
shadows over the mountains and flowery valleys of 
Tahiti, when I left the palace of the governor; the 
deep-blue sky of the tropics was studded with stars; 
a fragrant breeze gently moved the gloomy cypresses 
and stately palms, whose crowns of leaves waved 
gently in the air; the petals of the flowers, which 
had drooped towards the earth in the heat of the sun, 
rose once more refreshed by the evening dew; glow- 
worms glittered with trembling light in the dark- 
green orange thickets; and the silvery light of the 
moon illumined the magic scene, the beauty of which 
could not be conceived even by the most powerful 
imagination. Plunged in thought, I pursued a path 
towards the heights, through blooming cactuses and 
aloes, and under gigantic palm-trees, when reo 
on the slope of a palm-grove, I observed a large 
building, from which came the sound of the organ and 


singing. This was the Roman Catholic church, the 
first in Tahiti, formerly an idol-temple. Thirty-five 
large columns, stems of the breadfruit-tree, support 
the building, the nave of which was decorated with 
flower-wreaths. On the master-altar I saw a picture 
of the Madonna; a priest read the mass; natives knelt 
on the steps of the altar; boys and girls, clad in white 
garments, sang to the sound of the melancholy organ. 
Soon after, the priest, an old man, began to preach in 
the Tahitian language; a native followed him, and 
spoke enthusiastically of the blessings of faith. 

The next day my ardent wish was fulfilled. The 
governor sent me word that Queen Pomare had ex- 
pressed a desire to hear me, and I had immediately 
to put myself in readiness. At three o'clock pP.M., 
just when the heat of the sun was most oppressive, I 
went forth, accompanied by the chaplain of the queen, 
through the streets of Tahiti. A half-naked islander 
carried my violin-box, whilst the missionary instructed 
me in the court-ceremonial of the queen. We reached 
the shore, embarked in a canoe, and were rowed to the 
isle Papitee, the residence of her majesty. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a more charming picture than this green 
island: on one shore, studded with houses and gardens ; 
on the other, bordered by a steep coral-reef, on which 
the waves of the Pacific break in majestic succession. 

We reached the house of the queen by a path leading 
through a palm-grove, the outskirts of which are occu- 
pied by the huts of the natives. The royal residence 
resembles a Europea house, with large windows and 
a balcony; a gilt crown on the top designates it as 
the dwelling of the brown queen. A guardsman, with 
musket and heavy sword, in handsome regimentals, 
but barefooted, was pacing to and fro before the door 
with military gravity. We gave him a piece of money, 
and he immediately became very serviceable, and 
opened the gate for us. The missionary proceeded 
direct to the queen, to announce my arrival, while I 
had to stop in the waiting-room on the ground-floor, 
where there was no other furniture than a long table, 
on which lay asleep a stout man in very primitive 
costume. Awakened by the noise I involuntarily 
made, he yawned, put on a green dress-coat, and 
girded himself with a rusty sword, seemingly much 
astonished at the intrusion of a foreigner. From his 
diplomatic look, I could not doubt that the chamber- 
lain, or perhaps one of the ministers of her majesty, 
stood before me. I bowed accordingly, but when he 
was about to enter into conversation with me, the 
missionary summoned me to the queen. I followed 
him, first through a long passage, decorated with arms 
and trophies; then through an apartment, in which 
the ladies-in-waiting were dressing without heeding us. 
I had here to tune my violin, and, armed with fiddle 
and bow, I was introduced into the next room, to the 
presence of the queen. 

Pomare sat on palm-mats, in an apartment adorned 
with chintz, but scantily furnished. A badly painted 
picture hung on the wall behind her; two ladies-in- 
waiting squatted at her side, and fanned her with 
ostrich-feathers. Pomare, about thirty-six years old, 
is rather tall; her frame noble and well shaped; and 
her deportment not without majesty. Her features, 
full of expression, shew traces of great beauty, though 
her thick lips and yellowish-brown complexion detract 
from the effect. Her rich dark hair was confined on 
the top of the head by a large comb, and her brow was 
adorned with a simple gold circle. Her muslin robe 
of light-blue colour, wide on the shoulders, and drawn 
close round her waist, reached scarcely beyond her 
knees; her arms and feet were bare, adorned with 
corals and shells ; and her great-toe was dyed of a red 
hue, and encircled with gold rings. 

Not to infringe upon Tahitian etiquette, I bowed as 
low as possible, and then began the concert with a 
few simple melodies; but Pomare did not listen, 
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carrying on a loud conversation with her ladies. I was 
much disappointed, and thought soon I had better 
go; but to try my luck, I struck up variations on 
Yankee Doodle. She seemed to know it—nodded— 
and was soon so charmed, that she sent for her two 
children, who became, indeed, a most satisfactory 
audience. The prince-royal, a little fellow, began to 
clap his hands; and the princess, about thirteen years 
old, danced to the music, much to the delight of the 
queen, at whose order the doors were thrown open, and 
all the court assembled round me. 

The royal consort, a gigantic islander, appeared 
barefooted, like all the rest of the courtiers, and 
began to touch my hands, my bow, my fiddle, so that 
I could scarcely continue to play. I was at length 
so much squeezed by the crowd, that I began to have 
serious apprehensions for the safety of my instrument ; 
but Pomare soon dismissed her court, and remained alone 
with me. She wished to examine my violin, touched 
the strings, and then returned the instrument. I now 
played a Tahitian melody, which seemed to please 
her much, She asked whether I came from France; 
and when I told her I was not a Frenchman, she 
shook my hand, and whispered: ‘I do not like 
those fellows.’ Of course she has reason enough 
not to like them, since they have deprived her of her 
power, and reduced her to mere nominal royalty. She 
now untied a small gold cross from her necklace of 
corals, and handed it to me, with the words: ‘Take this 
as a keepsake from Pomare.’ i bowed once more to her 
majesty ; and, accompanied by the missionary, left the 
royal residence and the island Papitee. I shall never 
forget my visit to Tahiti. To-morrow, I sail for Australia. 


NEW AIDS TO DESTRUCTION. 


Tue tranquil arts of peace move on in one continuous 
stream, without noise or ostentation. However inte- 
resting to those persons immediately concerned, the 
world at large knows nothing about them, nor cares. 
The mere changes from year to year of tint or print 
in a lady’s dress, or in the pattern of a ribbon, would 
furnish sufficient matter for many long scientific 
disquisitions. But these changes are mere matters of 
course, and they pass by. It is when war breaks 
suddenly forth, and the inventive powers of mankind 
are brought into operation for the purpose of meeting 
some newly arisen emergency, that the power of 
chemical and mechanical agencies becomes most strik- 
ing ; as any one who can manage at this time to steal 
a sly peep at our great national armoury of death at 
Woolwich will see. 

We ourselves get inside those sacred precincts: no 
matter how. A certain little document, removed for 
the special occasion from our pocket-book, is our pass. 
A trusty Cerberus eyes a fragrant Havanna smoking 
between our lips, but we, knowing well the rules, 
calmly extinguish it without admonition, and pass by, 
wiping our eyes to make them bright, and opening 
them wide to see what we can see. Our curiosity had 
been stimulated by certain vague reports concerning 
new means of facilitating destruction, and we were 
determined, if possible, to satisfy ourselves as to the 
fact. Certain vague rumours had reached us in our 
seclusion of a new and wonderful carriage, which 
moved its own railway along with it, and laid the 
rails down when required, without any supervision 
whatever ; a tale which called up certain reminiscences 
of an investigator of the laws of perpetual motion, who 
without quite accomplishing the grand desideratum, 
succeeded, nevertheless, in bringing about the very 
marvellous collateral result of getting into a basket, 
and lifting himself up by the handle. 

Soon after passing the gates, a very curious-looking 
carriage meets our eye; a carriage in which a strange 
problem has been solved. It really does carry its own 


railway along with it—rails, plank-bearings, and all. 
This curious triumph of mechanical art was suggested 
by the desire of overcoming the difficulties we have 
experienced in getting heavy ordnance over the muddy 
abyss which separates Balaklava from our lines before 
Sebastopol. 

How shall we begin an intelligible description of the 
new portable railway-machine? Let us try. What 
individual amongst us is there who, when walking 
out in some moist, miry, uncomfortable day, and 
finding himself sinking knee-deep into the mud, has 
not longed that his human pedal extremities were 
painlessly removed for the time being, and the nice flat, 
far-spreading web of a goose’s foot supplied in their 
place? If walking on mud or snow, or yielding sand, 
were the normal condition of existence, depend upon it 
we should sooner or later be glad tc adopt artificially 
some such device. Accordingly, the Esquimaux has 
his snow shoes; so has the Canadian Indian; and 
certain old shrimp-dames of our own coasts bid defiance 
to the gravitating tendency of their full-blown embon- 
point, by the adoption of flat boards attached to the 
soles of their shoes. 

So much, then, for the first notion we desire to create 
of the peculiarity of the railway-bearing i 
This notion we shall now use as a peg whereon to hang 
many new ideas, until the whole theory and practice 
of the machine—the latter somewhat complex, by the 
by—shall, fate being propitious to our efforts, rise 
clear before the reader’s mental sense. 

Now, it is evident that a flat deal-board will not, 
weight for weight, sink so far down into a bed of mud 
as will the narrow tire of a cart-wheel. It is evident, 
too, that cart-wheels may have a railway tire or edge, 
instead of an ordinary tire or edge; and that a line of 
rails admits of being laid down: upon a wooden plank. 
A person, likewise, may readily conceive the idea of 
laying down one of these rail-planks under each wheel ; 
and this, indeed, is very much like what is ordinarily 
done in the construction of a common railway. The 
problem, therefore, was this: to construct the wheels 
in such a manner, that by means of certain myste- 
rious-looking levers, pins, screws, and iron arms, these 
railway-planks, when passed over by the wheels, 
should be taken up by the machinery, and laid down 
in a new spot; and this problem has actually been 
solved. Each wheel admits of being represented as 
consisting of a circle inscribed within a hexagonal 
frame of flat boards, each furnished with railway- 
trimmings. If the hexagonal frame be supposed cut, 
or divided into its six component planks, one of these 
planks laid down beneath each carriage-wheel, and the 
carriage itself pushed forward, there would be supplied 
for it a short railway, having a length equal to the 
length of each plank ; and the carriage having run on 
to the extremity of the rail-planks, might easily be 
transferred to another pair if they could be placed in 
due apposition with the last. In this manner, by 
means of two sets of alternating planks, the carriage 
might be made to run to any required distance. Now, 
this is just that which is accomplished by the rotation 
of the wheels themselves in the carriage under con- 
sideration ; only, instead of the alternation of two pair 
of planks merely, the changes are played on no less 
than six pair, one pair alone being in plane contact 
with the underlying ground at one time. As to the 
exact combination of mechanical powers by which the 
curious result is effected, the less said the better. At 
present, we flatter ourselves that by indicating certain 
facts, by enlisting into our service a few analogies, and 
by leaving a small margin to be supplied by the imagi- 
nation, the qualities of the extraordinary cart will have 
been rendered comprehensible ‘ to the meanest capacity.’ 

Turning away now from the ingeniously constructed 
cart, and wending our way through the grim regions 
sacred to death, the oval-mouthed monster of Mr 
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Lancaster is seen gaping at us. We lavish no caresses on 
him: he is an old acquaintance, and we have fully de- 
scribed his features in these pages already. We pass on. 

The snow has only just melted; the yard is sloppy; 
we stumble over something hard; and looking down, 
observe an object not unlike a gigantic toad-stool 
under our feet. It is only a shell peeping from under 
the layer of mud in which it has been imbedded. 
Thousands upon thousands are peeping up in a similar 
manner, but we heed them no more. The object we 
are in quest of is a certain newly erected shed, wherein, 
as our Mercurius has informed us, certain Satanic 
agencies are being industriously applied to the manu- 
facture of Mr Hale’s new war-rockets. A black 
mysterious-looking combination of wood and tarpaulin 
at length is evident. ‘No. 50’ is painted upon its 
walls. All right; we approach, and take a peep 
into its interior. A  benevolent-looking middle-aged 
gentleman we observe to be superintending the 
operations of half-a-dozen stalwart workmen. What 
are they doing? Amusing themselves, apparently, by 
pumping water out of a large tank. We were aware 
that the composition of Hale’s rockets is a secret, but 
surely he never could be stuffing them with cold pump 
water! Our eyes must have deceived us. 

More deliberate examination of what is going on, 
places the matter in a clearer light. Rocket-cases, sure 
enough, are there, and they are being filled. The object 
mistaken by us for a pump is really a hydrostatic 
press—hydrostatic force being the powerful agency 


_employed by Mr Hale for ramming the combustible 


charge tightly into his rockets. At this time, it may 
be necessary to say, that Congreve’s war-rockets are 
stuffed by the downward force of a heavy monkey- 
hammer—a plan which is not so promising as it may 
seem. In the first place, no sooner does the monkey- 
stroke fall upon the rammer, than a dense cloud of 
composition rushes out, not only dangerous if it be 
ignited, but highly injurious to the persons who 
breathe it ; secondly, the force of sudden compression 
is very liable to set the rocket on fire, and, indeed, 
many fatal accidents have arisen from this cause. 
Several other disadvantages attend the process of 
monkey-ramming, all of which are obviated by the 
employment of hydrostatic force as the means of com- 
pression. A further peculiarity in the manufacture of 
Mr Hale’s rockets is this: If the reader will take the 
trouble to refer to our description of rockets generally, 
in a previous number, he will be duly informed that a 
long conoidal perforation runs up to a considerable 
distance in the long axis of each. Now, in the con- 
struction of Congreve rockets, the perforation in 
question is made during the operation of ramming, 
by the agency of a long spill running up to the 
required distance, the rammers themselves having 
each a corresponding perforation to receive it in. 

The great point of excellence, however, in Hale's 
rockets, and at the same time their great peculiarity, 
consists in that part of their construction by means of 
which straightness of direction is imparted to their flight. 
This is accomplished as follows :—The propelling fire- 
exit, or vent, is no longer peripheral, as in the Congreve 
rocket, but central, as in the pyrotechnic sky-rocket ; 
and in a circle round this large central vent are a 
series of apertures, similar, when casually viewed, to 
those of a Congreve rocket. Examine them narrowly, 
however, and they will be found to present the following 
peculiarity: they are tangential, and, consequently, 
the jets of fire which issue from them cause the whole 
rocket to rotate like a Catherine-wheel, by which inge- 
nious means an accurate directive flight is secured. 

Mr Hale’s war-rockets have already been adopted by 
the United States government, and also by the federal 
government of the Swiss republic. They are now 
being extensively made in our own arsenals; and we 
may, consequently, hear of their achievements ere long. 


Without penetrating too deeply into the mysteries 
of Mr Hale’s atelier, and making known all his secrets 
to an expectant world, we may, nevertheless, be per- 
mitted to draw attention to the peculiar genius of 
rockets, and to indicate slightly a function which they, 
more than any other description of firearms, are emi- 
nently calculated to fulfil. Unlike the flight of cannon- 
balls, the initial impulse of rockets is begotten by 
no first shocks. They start with small forces to com- 
mence with, and gain additional powers as they fly. 
Well, then, it comes to this: there are hundreds of 
compounds known to chemical science infinitely more 
destructive as regards their shattering and incendiary 
effects than gunpowder; but they are, from their very 
nature, totally unfitted to be launched forth from 
pieces of ordnance, as gunpowder is launched forth 
confined in a shell. ‘Thus employed, the chemical 
destructives to which we advert must necessarily be 
exposed to a first initial shock or impulse, and this 
shock would inevitably cause them to explode. Not so 
if confined within the striking extremity or head of 
a rocket. It would then be subjected to no shock 
whatever, until that final shock resulting from its 
striking the body aimed at. That would be the 
most desirable moment for it to burst, and most 
assuredly burst it would, scattering death and destruc- 
tion to an extent beyond the wildest expectation of 
old artillerists. It would be unjust to the merits of 
Mr Hale’s rockets, were we to omit the circumstance 
of their extraordinary range. The longest range ever 
accomplished by any projectile weapon has been 
traversed by one of these rockets—nearly four miles ! 
and a pigmy variety of Hale rocket, about the size of 
a man’s middle-finger, has ranged 2000 yards. This 
is a fact of greater importance than it would at first 
seem. The prevalence of the Minié-rifle has caused 
the introduction of some far-shooting small-arm to 
be a desideratum. At present, a number of Minié- 
riflemen are able to ensconce themselves in a thicket, 
and shoot down at a distance of 1000 yards the enemy 
who approaches to dislodge them. It may be remarked, 
that Miniés could be employed against Miniés, and 
that the thicket-covered soldiery might be attacked 
with their own kind of weapon. A slight consideration 
will prove how great is the inequality of the two con- 
ditions. The attacking masses are standing upright, 
and fully visible—the thicket-covered riflemen are 
concealed. To fire a Minié-bullet at somebody we 
cannot see, is useless; but to fire a volley of rockets at 
him, is quite another affair. Their fiery jets would 
soon make the place too hot for his comfort: the 
thicket would take fire, and come forth he must. 

There are many other points in which the genius 
of rockets is far more favourable to the necessities of 
modern warfare than ordinary firearms. Rocket-tails, 
until the discoveries of Mr Hale, had been the great 
impediment to their use. Their tails are now amputated, 
and rockets, we believe, will soon go ahead. 


A NIGHT UNDER AN ORANGE-TRER. 


Our ship had the reputation of a clipper, and, as a 
matter of course, the captain was anxious to get home 
as fast as possible. It is hardly necessary to say, that 
the passengers—we in the steerage especially—shared 
in that feeling. But, in the meanwhile, we were very 
hungry: we had suffered from continuous light diet, 
together with a succession of light winds, and these 
causes had produced in us a state of growing exaspe- 
ration. We were in a homeward-bound’ Australian 
ship; and at the time we left Melbourne, provisions 
were so dear, that the agents had put us on a rather 
short allowance. ‘These ships are generally well 
provisioned on the voyage out, but at that time, 
this was not always the case on the return. Our 
voyage had been long, the provisions proved to be 
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of bad quality, and the result was the unsatisfac- 
tory state of things to which I have alluded. Mr 
Bowden was perhaps our chief grumbler. He was a 
stout Devonshire man, much given to eating, and rather 
selfish in his habits, being turned of forty, and a 
bachelor. He had made some money on the diggings, 
and was going home to settle. He had brought some 
hams, and a great number of eggs, on board with him ; 
and during the early part of the voyage, he spent his 
time chiefly in the cook’s galley, frying those provisions. 
Unluckily, his arithmetic was defective: he had mis- 
calculated the number of his eggs, and in about six 
weeks his stock was exhausted. From that time, he 
became subject to fits of melancholy; discontent obscured 
his face ; and feeling, as he said, that he was shrinking 
fast in bulk, he became the leader of the grumblers. 

We had made several appeals to the officers with no 
very great success. At last it was determined that we 
should address the captain, and insist upon having our 
rights. The captain was a very gentlemanly man. He 
was tall and well-looking, and was a picturesque object 
on the quarter-deck at all times when he appeared 
there. When he did so, it was commonly for the 
purpose of giving his arm to a widow lady—one of the 
cabin-passengers, said to be rich—and assisting her in 
her promenade. The motion of the vessel, of course, 
rendered such assistance necessary rather frequently. 
On calm evenings, the cabin-passengers would get up a 
dance by the light of the moon, and they would then 
come down from their own territory on to the main- 
deck. At such times, the captain was conspicuous for 
the excellence of his waltzing, which invariably called 
forth our high admiration. We considered that the 
professional term ‘ skipper,’ was peculiarly applicable 
to him personally. Altogether, our ship was admirably 
officered, and we congratulated ourselves on having 
sailed in a crack-vessel. 

We watched our opportunity, and advanced to the 
quarter-deck in a body, with Mr Bowden in front. 
The captain having resigned the arm of the widow to 
listen to our complaint, we told him that, if he pleased, 
we had nothing to eat. The captain’s manly brow 
grew dark—it was said he had a part in the owner- 
ship of the vessel—he looked at Mr Bowden’s rounded 
person, and said that if we did not eat, we seemed 
to do very well without it; at which the pretty 
widow, who was listening over the rail, laughed music- 
ally. Mr Bowden then produced a portion of an oily 
substance affirmed to be butter, and held it irreverently 
under the captain’s nose, and even asked him to eat of 
it, and say how he would like it for breakfast. ‘The 
captain looked wrathfuily around; but we were many, 
and we looked determined; so he took a small piece 
of the oily substance, and tasted it, more to our satis- 
faction, probably, than his own. Mr Bowden then 
produced other samples of the ship’s stores, equally 
curious, of which he invited the captain to partake, 
who, however, contented himself with inspecting them 
severally as they were thrust before him. Some 
persons more hungry than the rest then loudly demanded 
redress on the instant, and dinned the words ‘law,’ 
‘damages,’ in the captain’s ears. That gentleman’s eye 
was angry, but his voice was mild; he said that he 
really could not give us what he had not got on board. 
Thereupon he was roughly told to get it, then, or 
take the consequences. The captain here retired with 
dignity, and the assembly broke up. That night, we 
observed that the ship’s course was altered; and in a 
few days afterwards we cast anchor in Pernambuco 


8. 

One of my fellow-passengers was a young M.D. from 
Belfast, who was travelling about to see the world, and 
gain experience in his profession. Although certainly 
a man of remarkable talents, he did not seek to impress 
that fact upon you, but was, on the contrary, a very 


— and simple fellow as ever I met with. We! 


agreed to go on shore together as soon as possible, 
and drove a bargain for that purpose with one of the 
boats’ crews that came about the ship. We did land 
at last, though the doctor—having taken the tiller— 
nearly swamped us over the end of that curious coral- 
reef which forms a natural breakwater to the town. 
We made our way along some narrow streets, and 
were directed to 2 hotel at one end of a long jail-like 
building. We discovered afterwards, when it was too 
late, that we had gone to the wrong house, and that 
the right hotel was at the other end. We 

up a flight of stone steps, at the top of which was 
a landing. A negro here presented himself, and 
made some observation in Portuguese. We passed 
him, and crossing several galleries, arrived at a large 
room, which appeared to be the coffee-room. The 
furniture consisted merely of a long table in the centre, 
a side-table with dishes, and a few chairs: the large 
windows, which were thrown open, looked out upon 
the sea. There were two persons in the room, who both 
saluted us very courteously—one, an American captain ; 
and the other a well-dressed, English-looking man, 
who turned out to be the landlord. Having answered 
a good many questions about our vessel—the well- 
known clipper Rara Avis—and the voyage, we ventured 
to ask for something to eat. There was some .fish, 
which required cooking ; and the town also produced 
fowls—but when the landlord offered to send and kill 
one for us, we declined. Our American friend recom- 
mended coffee and eggs as the best things the house 
provided ; and these we ordered to be straightway set 
before us. 

An interval of an hour elapsed, during which we 
smoked cigars with the captain, and made inquiries 
about the town. We learned that the landlord 
was on the point of leaving his hotel, which ac- 
counted to some extent for the lack. of provisions, 
and the generally deserted appearance of the house. 
Hotels did not pay in Pernambuco. All the people 
who had any money, lived out of the town, and 
stayed in it only as many hours each day as were 
absolutely necessary for business. It followed, there- 
fore, that there were few public amusements. ‘There 
was a theatre, at which a sacred drama or opera was 
usually played on Sunday, and something not sacred 
on some other days; but it was not open just then. 
This news did not interest us much. We were on 
terra-firma, and in a new country, and we could not 
want for amusement. ‘The coffee came at last, and 
proved to be good; and we sat and smoked at the open 
window with perfect contentment, till the evening 
came on, and the air became cool enough for a walk. 
The American captain presently departed to go off to 
his ship, and our host also disappeared. We succeeded 
in informing the black waiter, that he was to prepare 
beds for us, and we set off to see the town. 

We found, however, that the people were the only 
interesting objects to be seen. The streets were narrow 
and gloomy, but they seemed to contain the whole 
population, as though everybody went out into the air 
at sunset. Every house-door was open, and at almost 
every door stood two or three women of various shades 
of colour, wearing usually a red handkerchief about 
their heads. They talked incessantly, and honoured 
us with a good deal of attention. We were not much 
flattered in consequence, for we attributed the notice 
we met with to the oddity of our appearance. We 
wore, in fact, the dress we had used to work in, in the 
country from which we came. It was simple, and I 
may add, easy, but certainly not elegant. It was a 
covering for the human frame, and that is all I can 
conscientiously say concerning it. The town seemed 
to produce a great number of macaws, and other gaudy 
birds; also dyed feathers, shells, and curiosities of 
various kinds. There were many wine-shops, where 
wine in bottles was sold with different names, but 
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often, as it seemed to us, with a prevailing colour and 
taste. The doctor tasted of eighteen kinds of fruit 
during our walk, from motives of scientific curiosity. 
Having strolled about for some time, we turned back 
to our hotel, proposing to ourselves to get up early 
the next morning, and go into the country. The negro 
waiter, whom we found at the door, informed us in a 
few broken words that the landlord was out: we said 
that this was not of consequence, and requested him 
to shew us our rooms. Hereupon our attendant called 
another negro to his assistance, and between them they 
struck a light, lighted two candles, and led the way to 
two rooms adjoining each other, in one of the galleries. 

My room contained a horsehair-couch, upon which 
was laid a round horsehair-pillow, and a remarkably 
thin sheet, which was of the same size as the couch. 
There was a table in the room, and a sort of bench 
under the window ; besides these—nothing. My attend- 
ant placed the candle on the table, and asked, as 
well as he could, if I required anything more. I 
replied that I certainly did: I should like some water, 
not to say soap, and a towel; I should also like to 
know whether people always slept on horsehair in 
that town, and if one sheet comprised the whole of 
the bed-furniture supplied by the hotel. My negro 
was, of course, confused by these questions, and if he 
understood them, probably was unable to give me any 
information. He did reply to me in his own language, 
which I did not understand, and presently I gave up 
the attempt to better my accommodation, and told 


| him to go in peace. He did so, evidently glad to 


escape. I began mechanically to undress, but looking 
towards ‘my bed, I stopped doing so at once. While 
I was examining the pillow, which seemed to be unne- 
eessarily hard, I heard my name called out by the 
doctor. It seemed that our rooms were divided only 
by a partition, which did not reach to the ceiling. The 
doctor requested to know if I liked my accommodation. 
I replied that I did not, and invited him to come in 
and look at it. He did so, and informed me that the 
arrangements of his room were exactly similar. We 
confounded our landlord for going out in the evening, 
and for not having beds in his house: we then agreed 
that rather than stay there, we would walk out into 
the country, and sleep in the open air. So having 
called the waiter, we requested him to open the 
street-door, told him we should return next day, and 
walked out with dignity, leaving him in speechless 
astonishment. 

It was now growing late, and we expected, of course, 
to find the streets empty, and most of the people 
retired for the night. It appeared, however, on the 
contrary, that they became more lively as the night 
advanced. The streets, indeed, were less crowded, but 
house-doors were opened, lights burned within, and 
everywhere there was noise. Sometimes we heard the 
jingle of a fife or guitar, and a chorus; but the clatter 
of tongues was the prevailing music. We passed along 
the high road which led to the country, crossing over 
two bridges, and found that the street disappeared 
gradually, and became a dusty lane, bordered by rows 
of white cottages, with long high walls at intervals. 
These cottages seemed interminable. We found, 
however, that they had an end; and we then came to 
some trees, at which point the lane branched off in 
different directions. We took that which looked most 
rural, and walked along by the light of a brilliant 
moon for two or three miles. There were lines of 
villas, on each side of the road, each standing in its 
garden, and looking large and respectable. The suburbs 
of Pernambuco were larger than the town, and we 
began to think we should never come to an end of 
them. We passed through some miles of these villas, 
and still before us, and on each side, there were 
villas, and no open country. It is true they became 
thinner as we went on, but they also became larger 


and more dignified—villas evidently meant for two- 
horse carriages. Although it was past midnight, we 
constantly met parties of promenaders, sometimes 
singing or playing upon some instrument; and we 
came gradually to the conclusion, that the people went 
to bed in the daytime, if at all. 

The doctor broke a thick cane out of a hedge for his 
protection, and walked by my side in silence. I was 
getting very tired, but buoyed myself up with the 
hope that there must lie an open country somewhere 
beyond the villas. At last the doctor made an obser- 
vation to the effect that the climate was not favourable 
to exertion, and that we had better go to sleep some- 
where. I agreed entirely to the suggestion, but said 
that if we went to sleep under a hedge, it would be 
uncomfortable, and we should probably be robbed 
before morning. He considered a while, and then 
proposed that we should go up to the next house, 
ring the bell, and calmly request to be provided with 
supper and a bed at the expense of the proprietor. 
The doctor added that he would agree, in case any of 
the family were ill, to cure them gratis in the morning. 
I begged my companion to be serious, as it really was 
getting necessary for us to find a resting-place some- 
where. Presently we saw over a hedge a wide-spreading 
orange-tree, under the branches of which the ground 
was bare of grass. Through these branches there grew 
the long smooth stem of a cocoa-nut tree, which the 
orange-tree embraced lovingly. ‘The doctor at once 
said that there was what we wanted—shelter from the 
dew, and a clear space to lie upon. ‘The tree was in 
the grounds of a villa, but not very near to the house. 
We climbed over the hedge, and having piled against 
the trunk of the tree some dry grass for a pillow, we 
lay down luxuriously. The field was covered with 
long grass outside our charmed circle, and this grass 
appeared to be inhabited. We heard the noise of many 
insects and other ‘small deer,’ and being ignorant of 
the country, did not know but some of them might 
make themselves disagreeable. However, none of them 
intruded upon us; and we lay with our cigars pointed 
at the stars, and moralised. 

It was evident to us that the people, the negroes at 
all events, in this country, led a very unthinking 
animal existence. They were exempt from much of 
the misery that befalls poor people in colder climes. 
The sun was their chief blessing, much lessening by 
his rays the necessity for labour, and the need of 
artificial warmth, and even of food. But the sun 
exacted from them all a strict tax in return. He stole 
from the land its spring, and from the women their 
youth; and, more than all, he stole from the men 
much of their higher nature, and hid the great objects 
of life in a glare of sunshine. Life was turned into 
a siesta: first a dinner, and then a snooze. Day 
passed after day, and night after night, and the record 
of each day and night was—a little business, then a 
little music; some coffee and cigars, then sleep; and 
an early drive and a bath in the morning. And so 
on through other days and nights. We came to the 
conclusion, that if from the beginning we had all lived 
in the tropics, the world would have had no history, 
and perhaps no printing-press. We admitted that 
indolence was very pleasant and seductive, but we did 
not think that we could bring ourselves to like that 
country. Life seemed sickly there. The gorgeous 
vegetation about us fatigued the eye, and we looked in 
vain for something of the bright green which tells of 
youth, and sap, and vigour. But the plants, like the 
people, were the spoiled children of the sun, and drooped 
beneath the warmth of his caresses. These were our 
meditations by moonlight; but for my part, I found 
that my opinions changed a little when I had seen 
things through the morning air. The doctor was more 
consistent, and his views remained unaltered. 

As the night advanced, a gentle breeze arose, which 
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blew chilly upon us. The doctor got up, and forgetting 
that he was not in the bush, began pulling branches off 
our friendly tree, which he piled at our back, to break 
the wind. I remonstrated with him, but to no effect ; 
and I must confess that his arrangement made us much 
more comfortable. He made a good deal of noise, how- 
ever, in pulling off the branches ; and after he had lain 
down again, I observed a man’s head pop over a hedge 
near us, and remain for some minutes in that position. 
We lay perfectly still, and the head having given vent 
to an audible ejaculation or grunt, disappeared. I then 
told the doctor that he had probably got us into a 
scrape, and reminded him of the fact that we were 
trespassing, and that the proprietor might possibly 
object to having the branches of his trees pulled off. 
The doctor grasped his bamboo, and suggested that we 
should bolt instantly. I said I should like to do so, 
certainly, but, considering that the alarm was already 
given, we might have a hue and cry after us which 
was not desirable. Besides, were we to resign our bed 
before we were compelled, and turn and flee ignomi- 
niously? It was not to be thought of. The doctor 
admitted that if I put it in that light, it certainly 
was not, and he therefore resigned himself to his fate. 
Presently, about half-a-dozen negroes appeared before 
us, as if they had risen out of the earth, for we had 
heard no sound of their approach. We immediately 
got on our legs, expecting a row, but the party were 
peaceable in demeanour, and we found that several of 
them were women. None of them could speak English; 
but one of the men spoke a language remotely resem- 
bling French, by means of which we managed to confer 
with him. He said that his master had sent for us, 
and that we must therefore come. We asked his 
master’s name; and he replied that it was (let us say) 
X., and that he was an Englishman. We expressed 
our willingness to go before Mr X., as he was our 
countryman, and we walked together towards the 
house. Madame—the black said—was a Frenchwoman, 
which accounted for his knowledge of that language. 
His master had seen us under the tree, from which I 
concluded that the head over the hedge had belonged 
to Mr X. I asked if his master was angry at our 
intrusion; and the negro gave me to understand, 
with gesticulations, that Mr X. was desperately angry. 
I mentioned this to the doctor, who remarked boldly 
that he didn’t care, and should hold fast by his bamboo, 
He required to know what we were to say. We must 
give some account of ourselves of course, and he 
thought that the truth would hardly do, as we were 
so ill-dressed, and it is de rigueur to be well-dressed in 
Pernambuco. I said we had better use plenty of words, 
without saying anything in particular. We were 
passengers by the Rara Avis, and had come out into 
the country to sleep; that where we had last resided, 
wood was cheap, and we had forgotten how different 
the case might be here; that we were very sorry, and 
would do so no more. The doctor said that all that 
was very well, but that he should like to get a supper, 
if possible. I admitted that we had not eaten for some 
hours past, but I feared we must leave that point to 
Mr X.’s hospitality. 

There were many outbuildings and cottages sur- 
rounding the house, which was evidently the residence 
of a wealthy man. The house proper was a long build- 
ing of one story, plainly but substantially built. We 
passed through a hall, and our negro with the French 
opened the door of a room, and ushered us in, the rest 
of our body-guard clustering at the door to watch the 
proceedings. It was a large room, very elegantly fur- 
nished after a French fashion. Nothing seemed to be 
very solid, but the general effect was airy, and gay, 
and pleasant. A young and pretty, but rather faded 
woman was reclining in a chair, and Mr X. himself 
was lolling on a sofa, with his hands in his pockets. 
He rose as we entered the room, and stood up, with 


his hands still in his pockets. He was a little man, 
with red hair, very carefully dressed, and having a face 
which I supposed, when in repose, to be good-looking. 
The doctor removed the piece of felt which he wore on 
his head, and advanced boldly into the room. Mr X. 
began the attack by saying: 

‘What are you doing in my grounds? You are 
Englishmen, eh ?’ 

‘Yes, we are Englishmen,’ replied the doctor. 

‘ And we were trying to go to sleep,’ said I. 

‘Umph!’ said Mr X. 

Madame here asked het husband what we said ; and 
when he translated our replies, she said it was probable, 
for that was what our countrymen were always trying 
to do. 

Mr X. here looked more ill-tempered than before. 
‘What are you ?’ he asked. 

‘We are honest men,’ replied the doctor. ‘Just 
arrived in this country, and we—we came out for a 
walk; and when we got tired, seeing your orange-tree 
very convenient, we thought we’d like to sleep under 
it’—— 

‘And a very comfortable place you found it, eh?’ 
said Mr X., getting red in the face. ‘What do you 
mean by breaking down my hedge and lopping off my 
branches, eh? How do I know what your intentions 
were upon my property ?’ 

Here the doctor was going to lose his temper, so I 
poked him vigorously in the ribs, and took up the reply. 
I told Mr X. that we really had no sinister designs 
in trespassing on his land, and, on the contrary, were 
sorry for the damage we had done; and I added, that 
if he would allow us to go back to the orange-tree, we 
should be much obliged, as we were very tired. Here 
Madame again requested Mr X. to translate for her, 
and he did so partially. She then expressed her sur- 
prise that Mr X. should ask us such questions. For 
her part, she did not find anything terrible about us; 
we were dirty, she was pleased to say, but we were 
honest fellows. All this was said of course under the 
supposition that we were ignorant of the language; 
but forgetting this, the next moment she remarked 
that we looked hungry; and turning to me said 
suddenly: ‘ Avez-vous faim vous ?’ 

‘Mais oui, madame, enormément,’ I replied imme- 
diately. ‘The doctor gave me a punch, but it was too 
late. 

Madame laughed heartily, and begged Mr X. to 
remark that we understood all they had been saying. 
Mr X. looked at us as if we had committed a new 
offence by our knowledge of French. 

I was in for it now; so I addressed madame, and 
apologised as well as I could for our eaves-dropping, and 
thanked her for the good opinion she had been pleased 
to express concerning us. I added, that we certainly 
were dirty, but she must attribute that to the dustiness 
of the roads, and the extreme scarcity of water at our 
hotel. I think madame understood us a good deal 
better than her husband: however, she graciously 
received the apology, and told Mr X. that she found 
them amusing, these people. Mr X. was sulky at first, 
but he relaxed gradually: by degrees he asked us to 
sit down, ordered refreshments for us to partake of, and 
eventually appeared in his true character, as a very 
agreeable hospitable fellow. The doctor brightened up 
considerably under the influence of a glass or two of 
wine, and shewed his gratitude for his supper by 
making himself amusing. Among other things, he told 
Mr X. that we had been devising various schemes 
for getting a supper, but that he should never have 
expected to do so by pulling branches off an orange- 
tree: after all, there was nothing like luck. Mr X. 
made a very civil reply; but advised him not to try 
the experiment again. 

It must have been very late when we retired to the 


beds prepared for us, and went to sleep on something 
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much more comfortable than horsehair. Madame and 
her husband had politely asked us to stay to breakfast ; 
but there were looking-glasses in the room, and we 
glanced at one of them, and begged to be excused. The 
doctor gave Mr X. his address in the County Down, 
and hoped that when he happened to come that way, 
he would look in, which Mr X. promised to do. 

We rose early, and took our way back to the town, 
passing as we went many carriages, conveying, no 
doubt, the beauty and fashion of the neighbourhood on 
their early drive. ‘Tlic air soon lost its coolness, and 
the sun’s rays became oppressive. The doctor pushed 
on, to get out of the heat, as he said. 

*You had better make the most of the sunshine 
while you have it,’ said I; ‘ remember, you are off to the 
Black North.’ 

‘The sooner the better,’ he replied. ‘I’d rather be 
there, though I should have to pay twopence apiece 
for oranges as long as I live.’ 

The fact is, the doctor’s tastes were not cosmopolitan ; 
and, indeed, we were both too much in the habit of 
measuring the landscape about us by our home stand- 
ards of taste. Errors like these are cured, or ought 
to be so, by the experience of later years, when it 
is to be hoped we may come to look with larger eyes 
upon the various phases of human life, and believe, if 
we cannot see, that each has a fitness and excellence 
— own, in harmony with the great purpose of the 
whole. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Porrery is called the Mother of the Arts; but Archi- 
tecture must always be looked upon as what its name 
implies—the Great Art. Its history is the history of 
mankind; but to arrive at the true interpretation 
thereof, we must look far beyond the squabbles of 
schools, and the antagonism of tastes, that are so 
loud and energetic in the present day. To enable 
common minds to do this, no happier or simpler scheme 
could be contrived than one now in operation at the 
Scottish Exhibition in Glasgow; for there we see the 
history of architecture before our eyes, not as in books, 
intermixed with theories and crotchets, but in forms 
and colours, addressing themselves to the judgment 
through the senses. When we remark that all this is 
necessarily in outline, and even the outline not always 
complete, we have said everything possible in the 
way of depreciation; and there remains only unqua- 
lified admiration of the public spirit and elegant taste 
of the accomplished institutors of the Exhibition. 

In the present paper, we intend noting the ideas that 
will be suggested by a saunter through the building, 
and then describing briefly the nature and arrange- 
ments of what we trust, for the sake of the arts, and 
for the credit of the western metropolis of Scotland, 
will be a permanent institution. 

It will be thought a trite observation, that the 
status of tribes of men is, in general, determined by 
the character of their habitat, and the other physical 
circumstances that surround them. It would be vain, 
for instance, to expect the Esquimaux to get beyond 
their snow-houses, with plates of ice for windows. The 
Australian savage has none of the grasses that are 
developed by cultivation into those cereal plants which 
hold families and societies together; and he has no 
cattle to render even the far-stretching desert, with its 
oases of pasture, a possession and a country. Gaunt 
and forlorn, therefore, he wanders through his trackless 
solitudes in search of the kangaroo, as untamable as 
himself, and, instead of building a hut, is fain to cower 
behind a leaf of bark stripped from a tree, to shelter 
him from the wind. 

In some countries the hostility of wild beasts gives 
the Jaw to architecture: in portions of South Africa, 
and in the island of Luzon, in the Indian Archipelago, 


men have their homes in nests constructed in lofty 
trees. The nomadic populations of Tatary, whose 
wealth consists of flocks and herds, with which they 
roam from pasture to pasture, are satisfied perforce 
with movable tents for their habitations. In more 
advanced societies, poverty confines the architecture 
of individuals and classes to its lowest forms: in the 
wilder portions of Asia Minor, the traveller is at this 
day surprised to meet with human dwellings composed 
of the interlaced branches of trees, with skins thrown 
over them for a roof; and he is not surprised to find, 
in corners of our own favoured country, hovels that 
bespeak a state of taste and knowledge greatly inferior 
to that existing among numerous tribes of savages. 

What were the circumstances that gave the impetus 
to architecture, by which a miserable hovel was ulti- 
mately developed into a majestic temple, we do not 
know; but we do know that they probably first occurred 
in the region pointed out by Scripture as the cradle of 
the human race—a region free from extremes of heat 
and cold, diversified with woods and waters, yielding 
bounteously the cereal grasses, and supplied with the 
tamable animals fit for the service and the food of man. 
Here the human race multiplied sufficiently to subdue 
the denizens of the forest ; and here, unopposed by the 
other circumstances catalogued above, the arts attained 
to a development which excites the wonder and 
admiration of the modern world. 

It has been acutely observed, that up to this moment 
we know nothing of the ancient architecture of Assyria; 
that what we have as yet seen is, by its very artifice 
and elaboration, only the corruption of a more severe, 
and, perhaps, a more grand antiquity. What the 
earlier buildings may have been that looked down upon 
the prostrate country from their artificial mounds of 
forty or fifty feet in height, we cannot even guess ; but 
we know that the later masses, of which we see the 
ruins, were vast and imposing, and that their ornamen- 
tation was of a more complicated character than that 
of Egypt at the same period. The reason why Egypt 
presents the appearance of having never been young, is 
that she never changed. The same ponderous solidity, 
that clasps the earth as if to force from it immortality, 
the same majestic outline, and the same paucity in the 
filling up, which seem to imply a scorn of everything 
but the general impression—all are the leading charac- 
teristics of Egyptian architecture, throughout a history 
the beginning of which is lost in ‘the dark rereward 
and abysm of time.’ The ideas of its Great Art are 
few, though grand, and its works, in consequence, are 
monotonous ; but these are precisely the terms in 
which we should describe the sea, the most sublime 
of all natural objects. 

Although, in point of details, the existing Assyrian 
relics are supposed by some authorities to come be- 
tween those of Egypt and Greece, the last-mentioned 
country is usually said to have received its lessons 
from Egypt; and drawings of certain Egyptian columns 
are shewn in the Exhibition, that are conjectured by 
some to have been the germ of the most ancient Greek 
order, the Doric. Be it so. If the theory we aphold 
is correct, that every great people impresses its own 
character upon its architecture, the question is not 
worth argument; but it may just be remarked in 
passing, that, taken generally, the works of these two 
nations can be compared only in the way of contrast. 
Attention is drawn in the Exhibition to a much more 
curious resemblance—the almost actual identity of the 
lion of Assyrian sculpture with the lion of a temple in 
an early Greek colony in Lower Italy. If it was the 
natural animal that was represented, there would be 
nothing curious in the matter; but two nations can 
hardly be supposed to have hit by chance upon the 
same conventionality. 

Although Egyptian and Grecian architecture are 
absolutely different in the impression, it cannot be 
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denied that the early Doric of the latter was peculiarly 
massive and heavy. ‘This elegant people, however, 
could not fail to see at length the capabilities of the 
style, to which they long confined themselves. Their 
genius absolutely revelled in it, till the Macedonian 
conquest brought new and more effeminately graceful 
ideas. Before then, however, had been seen, though 
not so frequently, the maidenly Ionic, her beauty con- 
trasting, yet sympathising, with that of her severer 
brother. These two—of which fine reproductions are 
to be seen at the bottom of the Mound in Edinburgh 
—were the only purely Greek orders; for although 
acquainted with the Corinthian—as we see in the 
Exhibition both from drawings and casts, more 
especially from the choragic monument of Lysicrates 
—the national taste never received it into favour. 

The Romans, on the other hand, a people of a widely 
different genius, seized upon the Corinthian as their 
peculiar field, romanising the other two styles, and 
with an almost comic obedience to their idiosyncrasy, 
following the early type of the columns of the Erec- 
theum, by thrusting forth diagonally as the angles of 
the capital the chaste and modest volutes of the Ionic. 
In the Corinthian, however, they indulged to excess, 
an excess that would have terrified the Greeks; 
although far from being coarse or vulgar, it was 
generally rich and poetical. But for one other circum- 
stance in the régime of the Romans, here architecture 
would probably have rested, and to this day the world 
would have been playing variations on the three styles 
that had their origin in Greece. This circumstance 
was the adaptation of the Arch, which gave to archi- 
tecture an entirely new development. The Romans 
were not the inventors of the arch, which they pro- 
bably received from Etruria; although it was known 
likewise to the ancient Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Persians: but they were the first to recognise its 
capabilities, and to introduce it as one of the grand 
features of architecture. 

Hitherto the progress of the Great Art had been 
from rude and massive grandeur to severely elegant 
simplicity. Hitherto, its temples and palaces had either 
owed their altitude to artificial mounds, as in Assyria ; 
or as in Greece, when nature did not afford an eminence, 
had been raised only to one story from the level earth. 
Now the Romans, with more or less taste, gave to it a 
variety of which it had seemed unsusceptible: majestic 
domes raised their heads to heaven; and the extra- 
ordinary spectacle was beheld of supercol iati 
order towering above order. 


Arches on arches! As it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 

Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
The Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shine 

As twere its natural torches, for divine 

Should be the light that streams here, to illume 
This long explored, but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 


Stars which have words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadows forth its glory. 


‘Once admitted into Roman edifices,’ says Mr Hope, 
‘the arch begins to acquire a power inconsistent with 
the prevalence of the essential parts of the Grecian 
architecture, which were henceforward considered as 
optional and ornamental expletives and additions.’ He 
considers, that in discarding the Greek features, the 
Romans, ‘if they had been possessed of a delicate 
appreciation of the beauties of art, had they been gifted 
with inventive or imaginative genius, would for the 
arch have devised some new species of ornamental 
addition, appearing to belong to its nature and compo- 
sition. But such powers they could not boast. Their 


minds might be fertile in useful inventions: in that 
calculated for beauty they were sterile.’ This we hold 
to be false criticism. The Romans overpowered the 
Greek character with the strength of their own; and 
by means of the arch, gave to architecture a new 
grandeur and a new glory. 

After the seat of empire was transferred to Constan- 
tinople, the national thought took a new direction both 
in Italy and in the East, and the Byzantine and 
Romanesque styles, though still varieties of the Roman 
classic, exhibit a new character. In the Byzantine, 
more especially, the arch bubbles up to the roof of the 
edifice in the form of a vast dome, sometimes flanked 
by smaller ones; and to such an extent did this taste 
prevail, that authors mention the peculiarity as the 
‘round style.’ In another part of Europe, the lessons of 
the Great Art were oddly but magnificently applied by 
an eastern people, who in their own country had not 
got beyond its rudimental form. The genius of the 
Saracens in Spain could not comprehend that of the 
West ; but working in its own fashion with the arch, and 
travestying the column, it produced, by the mere force 
of character, works that command our surprise and 
admiration. The interior paintings, which formed a 
standing ornament of the Byzantine, were forbidden 
to Mohammedans ; but the variegated colours, inter- 
mingled with gold, with which their walls and roofs 
were covered, had a rich and gorgeous effect. In fact, 
it is to this ornamentation a Moorish interior owes 
much of its peculiar charm. + 

At what time the term Gothic was first applied to 
these innovations upon classical architecture, with 
which the Goths had ostensibly nothing to do, we do 
not know; and the subject is not worth inquiring into. 
But we hold the term to be correct in spirit, however 
otherwise in letter; for unquestionably it was the 
infusion of the fresh blood of tlie barbarians into the 
torpid veins of Roman civilisation which gave a new 
character to Europe. Centuries, however, rolled on, 
with the arch and the column giving its character to 
the Great Art, before the style appeared to which, par 
excellence, we apply the name of Gothic, 

In this style, the whole of the building became 
one arch. The groins, instead of being confined, as 
heretofore, to the roof, were carried down even to 
the ground; while the pillars of the nave being still 
retained, preserved to the eye the perpendicular form 
of the edifice, the distant roof appearing to rest upon 
them like a cloud. By this process, the semicircular 
form of the dome was necessarily lost. It became 
an enormously elongated and pointed arch resting 
on the ground, and its roof soaring to an immense 
altitude in the air. This pointed style was likewise 
introduced into the windows and every other part of 
the building. ‘The apertures of former architectural 
styles, widened and multiplied,’ says the writer we 
have quoted; ‘the supports, lengthened and com- 
pressed ; the vast masses made to hover in air, with 
but slight stays on earth, by the very principle of 
the pointed style, even in its soberest and most sub- 
dued shape, suggested the idea of still increasing the 
surprise produced by these circumstances, by doing 
away with every remains of solid wall that could be 
dispensed with, trusting for support to the pillars alone; 
so situating these pillars that their angles only should 
face each other and the spectator, while their sides 
should fly away from the eye in a diagonal line; 
subdividing every surface that is not to be entirely 
suppressed into such a number of parts, or perforating 
it so ingeniously and so variously, as to make it light 
as a film, or transparent as gauze; and increasing to 
the utmost the width of every window, and the height 
of every vault. The number of arches all pointed, 
and the curious intersections of their curving groins, 
increased by the complicated plan of Gothic edifices, 
suggested the idea of creating forms and combinations 
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still more varied and complex, by subdividing their 
sweep into trefoils, quatrefoils, and other curious 
scollopings ; and by making them bend, like the ogive 
moulding, and after shewing a convex, exhibit a 
concave line. 

And though certainly the essential parts did not 
derive, from the imitation of trees planted in an avenue 
or quincunx, their more essential forms, it is probable 
that the similarity which they gradually but incident- 
ally acquired to trees thus disposed, gave the idea 
of completing the resemblance in the ornamental 
additions, not only by dotting every pediment and 
pinnacle with crotchets and finials in the shape of 
buds, and by filling every arch with tracery like the 
foliage; but, as was practised in the last and most 
florid German style, by twisting the lighter arches and 
ribs themselves, so as to look like the stalks of the 
woodbine, or the tendrils of the vine.’ This extraordi- 
nary novelty in architecture occurred in the latter half 
of the twelfth century, and was probably introduced 
by the Germans. It continued till the end of the 
fifteenth, when it was set aside by the Italian style, 
which commenced what is called the Revival, or return 
to classical models. 

This Italian style was a failure; and the intelligent 
lounger in the Exhibition will be at no loss to assign 
the reason. Hitherto he has seen the leading thought 
of various peoples impressing itself upon their archi- 
tecture ; but the revival was an oscillation, brought on 
by individual teachers, and intended to be from the 
absolutely false to the absolutely true. The mistake 
of the teachers was their confounding sculpture with 
architecture—sculpture which, as high art, is an 
idealised imitation of things existing in nature, and 
architecture, which has no prototype in the material 
world, but derives its form at first from the necessi- 
ties, and afterwards from the taste and genius of the 
age or nation. In sculpture, Greek art was merely 
an elevated nature; in architecture, it was the idio- 
syncrasy of the people. The movement of the Revival 
ignored these plain facts: it very properly sought a 
return to Greek sculpture, but very improperly desired 
to drive back per force to Romanised Greek archi- 
tecture. The effort was vain; and not so because 
the age was deficient in genius. It recognised the 
beauty of both departments of art, but felt uncon- 
sciously that the latter was not akin to its own thought. 
For this reason, the Italian school has never been so 
successful as the Gothic school, which it spurned and 
forsook. 

In all the styles we have thus rapidly glanced at, 
there is a greater or less portion of the beautiful—there 
is something that is recognised by races of men as the 
satisfaction of a want of their nature. In a sister art, 
just as in architecture, we have styles of music that 
are all different, yet all beautiful, because all con- 
structed on the same mathematical principles of the 
art. Mr D. R. Hay has shewn the identity in principle 
of the construction of portions of the Parthenon and 
Lincoln Cathedral; and, in our opinion, he might 
apply his system with the same success to specimens 
of all styles that have obtained the suffrages of 
ages or nations. His idea that the Greeks were 
acquainted with the law of nature alluded to, and 
worked by mathematical rule in the production of 
beauty, may be as little susceptible of proof as the 
occult secrets of the Freemasons, that are supposed 
to have given birth to the high Gothic. But neither 
of these has anything to do with his system, which rests 
upon its own merits. That system has been accused 
of fettering genius with its mechanical formule; but 
in our opinion it is the grand liberator of the artis- 
tical mind from prejudice and tradition, throwing it 
loose upon all nature and all art in its pursuit of 
the beautiful. 

Such were the ideas that floated through our mind 


as we wandered through the Exhibition. It is only 
justice to say, that the pleasure thus given to us we 
owe to MrCharles Heath Wilson of Glasgow; for the 
establishment was designed at first as a mere collec- 
tion, but organised by him into a historical series. 

In the room which forms the porch to the Historic 
Gallery, are placed casts from remarkable specimens of 
Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture, forming an appro- 
priate introduction to the casts from classic examples 
placed within the Gallery. This series of casts, although 
not extensive, is singularly interesting. It is divided 
into four groups: the first being exclusively from 
Greek monuments ; the second, from Roman ; the third, 
from various Medieval edifices; and the fourth, from 
the best ornamental details of the Revival period. To 
assist visitors to understand these, they are labelled 
with the names and dates of erection of the buildings 
whence they were taken, and photographic views of the 
buildings are placed in the immediate vicinity of them. 
But it has not been considered sufficient thus to illus- 
trate the four great styles; besides the casts, a 
collection of drawings has been brought together, and 
chronologically arranged, which has perhaps never 
been surpassed in interest. The drawings are princi- 
pally the work of Signor Lusieri—the artist who 
accompanied Lord Elgin to Athens—of Mr Roberts, 
R.A., of the late Hugh Williams, the late Andrew 
Wilson, Mr Digby Wyatt, Mr Lewis Gruner, Mr 
Alfred Stevens, Mr C. H. Wilson, and the late eminent 
traveller, Mr Bruce of Kinnaird, and various German 
and Italian artists of skill and eminence, whose 
drawings were lent for exhibition; and we would 
particularly mention the liberality with which Dr 
Patrich, of Leipsic, lent upwards of 150 valuable 
drawings of German architectural subjects. The series 
of drawings commences with views of important Greek 
edifices; next, we find Roman examples, including 
remarkable edifices in Rome, the provinces, and the 
Roman colonies: this completes the series of pagan 
monuments. Passing along the screens, we find our- 
selves opposite the churches and other monuments of 
Christian Italy; the series being appropriately wound 
up by a view of the Eternal City, a superb picture by 
the late Andrew Wilson, now the property of Dr 
Maclagan. Near it, Mr Wilson has placed a series of 
fine drawings, lent by the Earl of Elgin, illustrative of 
the mural paintings and decorations of Italy, including 
the most remarkable pictures of Raphael, and ter- 
minating with the Aurora of Guido. Decorative art 
is pleasingly illustrated in other portions of the Gallery: 
the decorative paintings of the Romans, for instance, 

re placed near the casts from Roman edifices; and a 
lovely drawing by Mr Digby Wyatt, of his Pompeian 
Court, is appropriately placed among other specimens 
of ancient decoration. Mr Lewis Gruner’s designs for 
Her Majesty’s ball-room are near the illustrations of 
the Revival. ‘ 

From Italy we pass into Germany, illustrated by 
a wonderful series of drawings, the property of Dr 
Patrich ; thence we pass into Belgium, France, Spain ; 
and thence into England and Scotland. The “drawings 
illustrating the architecture of these countries are 
principally executed by Mr Roberts, R.A., and attract 
universal admiration. Besides these drawings, a fine 
collection of photographs illustrates the architecture 
of Rome, Florence, Venice, Berlin, Dresden, Paris, &c. 
—a collection which we have never seen equalled in 
number and quality, purchased like the casts and no 
inconsiderable number of the drawings by the enter- 
prising members of the Council of Management, whose 
exertions have been beyond praise 

Modern architecture is illustrated by the designs of 
several eminent architects of the present day; but, 
with the exception of a few drawings, this part of the 

collection is disappointing, and we are at a loss to under- 
stand why some of the drawings were exhibited at all. 
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The halls beneath are dedicated to Manufactures and 
Decorations. The general arrangement is pleasing: the 
effect is a miniature of the Crystal Palace; but it is 
somewhat marred by carpets covered with the huge 
patterns which the bad taste of the day sanctions, and 
which have the effect of dwarfing everything else. The 
manufactured articles are arranged in sections, with 
due attention to order. There are specimens of Terra 
Cotta from Paris and Berlin; copies of Greek vases ; 
Majolica, Dresden, Stvres, and English ware; glass from 
France, and from Germany metal; castings in bronze 
and iron of the most beautiful description, especially 
the bronzes purchased by the Council, and those exhi- 
bited by Elkington, of which we may well be proud; 
French plate, tastefully designed and chased, and 
English plate, with meaningless ornamentation thrown 
upon clumsy designs, as if the artist valued his work, 
like the seller, by the ounce; Russian plate, a yacht- 
prize belonging to Mr Campbell, of Blythswood. There 
are also many specimens of textile fabrics in the ques- 
tionable taste of the day ; painted decorations, betraying 
much ignorance both of style and the principles of 
taste—exhibited, we presume, as a proof that we have 
everything to learn in respect of this art. Some of the 
members of the Council have designed Greek, Italian, 
and Gothic apartments, in the hope of ameliorating the 
present defective taste in decorative design. There is 
a good deal of painted glass of indifferent merit—that 
by Ballantine, of Edinburgh, being the best of native 
production, although everything is immeasurably dis- 
tanced by two superb specimens from Dresden. In 
like manner, the plaster-decorations purchased by 
Mr Wilson at Berlin surpass those made at home, and 
offer a mortifying contrast, yet afford a lesson which, 
it is to be hoped, may be of service to our art. The 
furniture exhibited is nearly all bad—ponderous, carved 
without taste, as it is designed without knowledge of 
art. Specimens of the sculptor’s art are placed in 
various parts of the room, and enhance the general 
effect ; but with the exception of the Adam and Eve of 
Scoular, and some clever groups of animals by Thomas, 
of London, an artist of versatile genius, there is little 
that is worth attention. Amongst the specimens bear- 
ing upon matters of practical detail, we were much 
struck with the products of melted basalt, being archi- 
tectural details cast from this material, rendered fluid 
and cooled in a icular manner; the invention, we 
believe, of Messrs Chance, of Birmingham. Chimney- 
pieces of many kinds; grates and other useful and 
ornamental articles of metal; tiles by Mr Murton, and 
other manufacturers; and many other interesting 
objects of beauty and utility are arranged in appro- 
priate divisions. Among these, the charming imita- 
tions of medieval brass and iron work by Mr Potter, of 
London, struck us very favourably. 

The Ladies’ Guild has exhibited a number of hand- 
some specimens of ladies’ work—not crochet and Berlin 
worsted, butchimney-pieces, tables, and screens, remark- 
able both for material and execution. Mr Stevens, of 
London, has specimens of his gorgeous mosaic works ; 
and in this omnium gatherum of articles, we would 
specify as worthy of admiration the beautiful ser- 
pentine from Land’s End, wrought into vases and 
chimney-pieces. 

The casts, and many of the most beautiful works 
of art in the Exhibition, as usual, have been imported 
from the continent; but Scotland is not without her 
own monuments of artist skill, and Mr C. H. Wilson 
has proposed to form a collection of casts from our own 
most important ancient edifices—remains of the periods 
when, in common with other nations, we excelled in the 
Great Art. Such a collection, chronologically arranged, 
would be of great interest to every Scotchman. Our 
gallery of casts in the Royal Institution amply illus- 
trates foreign art, ancient and modern; but where is 
our own? If Mr Wilson’s ideas are adopted and ‘carried 


out, we may possess a Scottish Gallery of Sculpture, 
illustrating the progress of ideas on this subject from 
the beginnings of our history to the Reformation. 

We have thus given a brief view of this remarkable 
Exhibition, which confers so much honour on the body 
of gentlemen who projected it, and who have carried 
it out. The city, however, cannot be said to have 
responded to the effort to please and instruct it: 
when we visited the galleries, there were not a dozen 
people present. We trust that, for their own sakes, 
the people of Glasgow will still endeavour to support 
this Exhibition: it will be a great and permanent 
reproach if they allow it to pass away among the things 
of the season. 


BLESS THE BABY! 


Tue reader may be curious to know at what period 
the event I am about to relate occurred. Reasons of 
delicacy, however, prevent me from gratifying even 
so reasonable a desire; and I will only say, that the 
harrowing circumstance took place in the summer of 
a certain year, between the.time of the arrival of the 
first bear at the Zoological Gardens in London and 
the present day. 

I had been a midshipman on board the well-known 
ship named after His Majesty King William the Fourth ; 
but receiving letters from home announcing my father’s 
death, I had just returned to this country to take 
possession, as well as a minor could, of the family 
estate. I was not very well acquainted with the world 
—except the liquid part of it—having been brought 
up in a country town, and shipped in boyhood; but 
to make up for that, I had an excellent opinion of 
myself, and watched both with pride and anxiety the 
sprouting of what I conceived to be a very promising 
moustache. 

One evening, after getting myself into full tog, I 
was displaying my horsemanship near the Zoological 
Gardens, when I saw, in the path leading to the 
entrance, one of the loveliest women that ever appeared 
to the eyes of an ex-reefer. What was that tome? I 
do not know. It was a thing completely settled in my 
mind, that I was a full-grown man, and that a full- 
grown man has a right to look at any woman. In 
short, I dismounted, gave my horse to the groom, and 
followed my divinity. A little girl was behind her, 
walking with the nurse-maid, who had another child, 
an infant, in her arms; and to my great satisfaction, 
this careless servant put the baby presently into the 
arms of the older girl, not much bigger than itself. 
I watched the proceeding, saw the little creature, whose 
walk was but a totter at the best, swaying to and fro 
under her burden, and the baby’s long clothes trailing 
on the ground. 

‘Madam,’ said I to the lady, touching my hat in 
quarter-deck fashion, ‘ that baby, I fear, is in dangerous 
hands: you are perhaps not aware of it?’ She turned 
round instantly. It was what I wanted, but the flash 
I received from her beautiful eyes had a world of 
haughtiness in it; and although she bent her head 
slightly, and said: ‘Sir, I thank you,’ I did not dare to 
continue the conversation, but walked rapidly on. In 
fact, it was obvious the woman thought I had taken an 
unwarrantable liberty in criticising the arrangements 
of her walk; and as when turning away I caught a 
smile at my discomfiture on the face of the nurse-maid, 
who snatched the baby roughly away, indignation 
mingled with my awkwardness. 

Who was this lady? Was she the mother of the 
two children? Was she the governess? Was she a 
relation? Was she single, or married? She was 
single; she was the mother’s sister: I decided upon 
that. And, after all, was her haughty look so very 
reprehensible? Had she not been addressed suddenly 
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by a stranger, and that stranger a Man—a man of 
somewhat distingué figure, and most promising 
moustaches? I relented; and as I saw her enter the 
Gardens my heart gave a great leap, for I considered it 
uncommonly likely that a lion would break loose, or 
something or other occur to draw forth my chivalry, 
and extort her gratitude. I was not in error in my 
anticipations; although the circumstance that did 
occur was too wild even for an imagination like mine. 
Had it come suddenly, I almost think I should have 
shut my eyes, held my breath, and stood still: but as 
it was, I had no time to reflect; the uppermost idea 
in my mind was, that I would do something heroic, 
something desperate; and when opportunity offered, 
I instantaneously did it. 

The party, with many others, were looking over the 
enclosure at the bear on his pole; and in order that all 
might see, the nurse-maid had the little girl in her 
arms, while the little girl had the baby in hers. This 
arrangement was not very reprehensible, as a moment- 
ary freak, for the maid of course had good hold of both 
the children, the elder of whom was jumping with glee; 
and my attention, therefore, was exclusively directed 
to the lady, who stood absorbed in the spectacle before 
me. All on a sudden, there was a scream from the 
little girl—the unfortunate baby was over the enclosure, 
and lying senseless on its face in the area—and the 
gigantic bear was hastily descending the pole to secure 
his prey. 

To climb the enclosure, and spring into the area, did 
not take me many moments—but it took me too many. 
I was at a little distance from the spot, and before I 
reached it, the bear had caught up the infant, whose 
little face was buried in its fur; and on my approach 
made for the pole, and began to ascend with great 
rapidity. I followed, without giving myself time for a 
moment’s reflection, and while I climbed caught hold of 
the long clothes of the baby. The action was well 
intended ; but the consequences were dreadful —perhaps 
fatal ; for the bear loosed his hold, and the poor little 
thing feil to the ground. I began mechanically to 
descend ; but did not dare to look at what was in all 
probability a lifeless corpse. And presently I could not 
look, for the exigencies of my own position demanded 
my every thought. The bear above was descending 
with huge strides and angry growls, and another below 
—a great black monster, of whose presence in the 
enclosure I had not been aware—was shambling along 
to the support of his comrade, and had already almost 
reached the pole. 

The fix was terrible, but it lasted only an instant ; 
for the keeper now made his appearance, and with a 
few hearty wallops sent the black bear to the right 
about, while my pursuer stopped short with a terrific 
growl. 

*What are you doing here?’ cried the keeper, as I 
staggered upon the ground. ‘I must give you in 
charge to the police for a lunatic!’ 

‘Never mind me,’ said I faintly ; ‘look to the child, 
for 1 dare not.’ 

‘The child !—what child ?’ 


the hideous spectacle. 

The creature’s head was off! It was wax! 

I hardly know how I got over the enclosure. A 
sound of laughter was in my brain, as if I was made 
of ears, and every ear ringing its loudest. The nurse- 
maid enjoyed the adventure more than anybody, but 
the little girl in her arms clutched at me furiously, as 
if charging me with the murder of her doll, and was 
not pacified till the fragments of that sickening baby 
were handed to her over my shoulder. I darted away ; 
and it was high time to do so, for all the company in 
the Gardens were rushing to the spot. 

The fair cause of the mischief was standing a little 
way off, leaning on the arm of a tall noble-looking 


‘Are you blind? There!’ and I forced my eyes upon | 


man, with moustaches ten times as big as mine. She 
seemed choking between recent alarm and present 
mirth; and as I passed : 

‘Sir,’ said she, with swelling cheeks and unsteady 
voice, ‘my husband wishes to thank you for our little 
girl’s doll!’ But I was off like a shot, without waiting 
even to touch my hat; and thankful I was to get out 
of the gate, for many of the spectators on seeing me 
run, followed mechanically. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe my reflec- 
tions as I sped rapidly along. But in the midst of all, 
I knew what was before me—I had an intense con- 
sciousness of what was to be done. My resolve was 
fixed, and I felt an insane joy at the idea that no 
possible intervention could prevent me from executing 
it. As soon as I reached home, I went straight to my 
own room, locked and bolted myself in, sat deliberately 
down before the glass, drew forth my razor, and shaved 
off my moustaches. 


A NAVAL HOTSPUR. 


Towarps the close of the seventeenth century, there 
lived in Trondhjem, in Norway—then united to the 
Danish crown—a worthy alderman of Dutch descent, 
John Wessel by name, who had paid his debt of grati- 
tude to the country of his adoption by rearing on its 
soil no less than eighteen scions of his name—twelve 
sons and six daughters. However satisfactory this 
addition to the population may have been to the 
Norwegian government, the feeding, clothing, and edu- 
cating of so numerous and turbulent a progeny caused 
no little anxiety and trouble to the parental governors 
of the young colony. However diligently Dame Wessel 
might ply her needle, rents and holes would appear in 
the habiliments of her pugnacious sons quicker than 
suited the alderman’s purse and temper; and driven 
to extremities, worthy John Wessel bethought him of 
casing the lower limbs of his obstreperous boys in 
leathern hose. The experiment, however, being a costly 
one, was first made with the eldest son, the wildest of 
the brood; and the youngster, proud of the dignity 
thus conferred upon him, and anxious to put to a 
practical test the strength of his new garments, forth- 
with seated himself on a grinding-stone, and encouraged 
his play-fellows to turn away at the handle, until it 
was but too clearly proved that, however strong, 
leather is not everlasting. 

Peter by name, whose fortunes we intend to follow, 
was by no means the least turbulent of the family, but 
he evinced therewithal a quickness of perception, and 
a soundness of judgment, that led his father to hope 
he might distinguish himself in some learned profession ; 
and, accordingly, he was put to a classical school. 
Here, however, Peter soon proved that the student’s 
lamp was not the one that would be likely to‘light him 
to fame; his genius acquired for him, on the contrary, 
the leadership in all the adventurous pranks of the 
boys. 

One incident from this period will suffice to shew 
the spirit that animated our hero. Depending on the 
justice of his cause, he had undertaken to sustain, 
single-handed, a fight against several boys of his own 
age and size; but a bigger boy interfered, and, like 
many a mediator before and since, took the part of the 
strongest. The result was, that Peter Wessel got a 
sound thrashing, and was derided by his comrades 
into the bargain. Burning with indignatien, the 
defeated hero promised he would be revenged, let his 
adversary be ever so bulky; and again and again, on 
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subsequent occasions, he renewed the fight, and was 
again and again defeated. At length, however, he 
observed that it was his own long hair and projecting 
ears that gave the victory into the hands of his 
adversary, who, seizing him by these, soon brought 
him off his feet. Without a single qualm of vanity, 
Peter forthwith shaved off his luxuriant hair, and 
anointed his ears with soap; and thus prepared, 
returned to the combat, and this time remained the 
victor. 

Such being the habits of the son, many and bitter 
were the complaints addressed to the father; and 
worthy John Wessel, seeing that Peter’s spirit was too 
unruly to be held in check by the Muses, next appren- 
ticed him to a tailor, possibly with a hope that one 
scion of the family might evince as much originality 
in the art of making breeches as another had proved in 
the art of wearing them out. But if Peter could not 
be a student, how could he be a tailor—he who had 


men boiling and bubbling in his youthful veins? And 
so—as he continued the same as before, and the tailor, 
sufficiently cross and severe by nature, and, moreover, 
encouraged by a sly hint from Peter’s father, did not 
spare the strap—one day the boy, having hurled a snow- 
ball at his enraged master, took himself off, and having 
wandered about for a few days without shelter, and 
with very little food, ultimately returned to the paternal 
roof. Moved by his earnest entreaties not to be sent 
back to the tyrannical man of the needle, the alder- 
man’s heart relented, and Peter remained at home for 
some time, regarded by all as a hopeless ne’er-do-weel. 

During this period (1704), King Frederick LV. visited 
Norway, and the royal presence awakened new life in 
the old and quiet city of Trondhjem. With childlike 
joy and wonder, Peter Wessel gazed at the gold 
emblazoned officers in the king’s suite, and at the 
pageants and illuminations got up in honour of the 
royal guest, and with greedy ears he drank in the 
accounts of the brilliant but distant residence where 
such sights were of daily occurrence; and when the 
king and his staff had left Trondhjem, and the ancient 
city had returned to its former silence and gloom, it 
was found that the boy had disappeared from the place 
of his birth. 

Lured by the tempting novelties presented to his 
imagination, and by dreams of honour and glory 
vaguely stirring in his youthful soul, Peter had con- 
cealed himself on board a vessel in the port, and had 
sailed with it to Denmark. However, on arriving in 
Copenhagen, his air-castles were dashed to the ground, 
for he at once found himself a friendless, helpless 
stranger, in the midst of a busy, bustling multitude, on 
not one of whose number he had the slightest claim. 
Happily, the king’s chaplain, himself a Norwegian, 
heard of the destitute boy, whose adventurous spirit 
had brought him to this distant shore ; and having sent 
for his young countryman, he was captivated by his 
frank and fearless manner, and took him into his 
service. Once more Peter Wessel found himself in a 
position for which nature had rendered him unsuited; 
and this time he chafed the more, because the sight of 
the bustling port of Copenhagen, with its crowds of 
merchant-vessels, and its noble ships of war, had 
revealed to him his true vocation. The dock-yards, 
where the naval cadets were exercised daily, became 
his favourite place of resort ; and at the sight of these 
embryo heroes, his heart would swell with a yearning 
desire for deeds of naval daring. At length the 
wish became too strong for restraint, and with the 
confiding boldness of inexperienced youth, the obscure 
servant-boy addressed a letter direct to the king, 
begging to be appointed a cadet in his majesty’s 
naval service, and promising, in case his prayer were 


granted, to devote his life and his etrength to the 


service. Happily, King Frederick IV. had a mind 
capable of appreciating the naiveté and the fine mental 
characteristics betrayed by the young petitioner ; and 
as there was nothing in the rules of the service that 
forbade such appointment, and Wessel’s petition was, 
moreover, backed by his kind master, the young 
adventurer was, in 1706, inscribed as apprentice in the 
dock-yards, and in the ensuing year made his first 
voyage on board a slave-trader bound for the coast of 
Guinea. On his return, he took service on board an 
East Indiaman ; and in 1709 returned to Copenhagen, 
having earned the highest recommendations from 
his captain for his exemplary conduct and excellent 
seamanship. In right hereof, he was inscribed as 
midshipman on the rolls of the royal navy, and, in 
accordance with the usages of the times and country, 
made in this capacity a second voyage to the East 
Indies. On the homeward voyage, in 1710, the captain 
of the East Indiaman learned from a ship hailed in 
the North Sea, that war had again broken out between 
Denmark and Sweden; and loath to expose his rich 
cargo to capture, he put into the port of Bergen, in 
Norway, instead of continuing the voyage to Copen- 
hagen. From this moment commences a new era in 
the history of Peter Wessel. 

Yielding to an irresistible impulse, and strengthened 
by the same naive trustfulness which on his first outset 
in life had given him courage to address himself 
directly to the king, the young midshipman now 
repaired to Christiania, and sought an interview with 
General Lévendal, the commander of the forces in 
Norway. With glowing cheeks but modest self-pos- 
session, he presented himself before the man who for 
the time wielded the royal power in the country, and 
solicited nothing less than to be intrusted with the 
command of some craft with which he might keep the 
Swedish cruisers off the Norwegian coast. General 
Lévendal possessed considerable knowledge of human 
nature; a few searching questions sufficed to convince 
him that it was the fire of genius, and not the presump- 
tion of vanity, that inspired this startling boldness; and 
having descried in the fearless tone of the young sailor, 
and in the military ardour and manly self-reliance that 
lighted up his frank and handsome countenance, a 
character of no- ordinary power and energy, he deter- 
mined to give him the trial he solicited, and appointed 
him at once to the command of a small vessel carrying 
four guns, which he had just fitted out as a privateer. 

The activity, skill, enterprise, and vigilance displayed 
by General Lévendal’s young protégé—the number of 
prizes he brought into port—the quick and correct 
intelligence of the movements of the enemy which he 
was able to impart—his disregard of danger, together 
with the resolution, presence of mind, and intrepidity 
displayed by him on all occasions—soon attracted 
general attention, and his reputation grew rapidly, 
when, in 1712, after having been promoted to lieu- 
tenant, he was further intrusted by his protector 
with the command of an 18-gun frigate, built and 
equipped at his expense. At length Wessel found 
himself in a position to measure his strength with the 
enemy’s ships of war; and though his first feat was the 
capture of a Sweitlish privateer, mounting nine guns 
only, he did his best subsequently to shew his indomi- 
table pluck in engagements with vessels of superior 
force. Such, indeed, was his adventurous spirit, that 
it is a question whether he would not have engaged, 
single-handed, with a whole fleet had an opportunity 
occurred. On one occasion, feeling tired of the peaceful 
occupation imposed upon him of convoying fleets of 
merchantmen, he left his convoys while taking in their 
cargoes in Holland, and made a little excursion to 
Gottenburg, where, laying his ship outside, he sent in 
a challenge to some one of the Swedish men-of-war 
in harbour there to come out and fight him. The 
challenge was not accepted; but the disappointment 
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he suffered was compensated for the next day, by an 
encounter with two Swedish ships-of-the-line, which 
having shewed Danish colours until he was within 
range of their guns, then opened fire on him. Nothing 
daunted, Wessel returned their fire for several hours 
with his eighteen 4-pounders, even returning to the 
attack after once having got clear of his adversaries ; 
and only eventually taking advantage of the wind, when 
the hull of his little frigate was so riddled with shot 
that he no longer considered it safe to hold the sea, 
The ensuing year witnessed another of those exploits, 
that were already acquiring for him the name of ‘the 
Sea-hussar’—or what we would term the Naval Hot- 
spur—from those whose envy was awakened by the 
rapid rise of an obscure individual into so prominent a 
place in public esteem. On the 26th of July 1714, while 
cruising in the North Sea, he ran unsuspectingly close 
in to a frigate bearing the neutral flag of England, but 
which, being in reality a Swedish privateer, though 
commanded and partially manned by Englishmen, sent 
two shot after him as soon as it had got into his wake. 
Delighted at the prospect of a fight, our hero imme- 
diately put about, and prepared for action, though 
the English frigate was greatly superior in bulk and 
armament to his own. The engagement which ensued 
lasted from six o’clock in the afternoon until midnight, 
when the English captain stood away before the wind; 
but Wessel stood after him, though his own ship was 
already severely damaged, and the action‘®ecommenced 
at 6 a.m. the following day, and lasted until 2 P.m., 
when Wessel was informed that his powder-magazine 
was very nearly empty. Knowing by unmistakable 
signs that his antagonist was even worse off, Wessel 
now, with a humour that characterised him even 
in the midst of danger, ordered the jolly-boat to be 
lowered, and a trumpeter of the ship’s band to be 
despatched to the side of the enemy’s vessel with his 
compliments, and regrets that he was obliged to let his 
gallant foe off this time, as his ammunition was running 
low; which confession he renewed a few minutes later, 
by asking the English captain, through the speaking- 
trumpet, to lend him some powder, that they might 
recommence the fight. The service was declined in the 
same jocose tone as it was asked; and entering into 
the spirit of his adversary, the Englishman called for a 
glass of wine, and emptied it to the health of the gallant 
Dane, amid the deafening cheers of the crew. In his 
report on this action, Wessel says that had the enemy’s 
ship been manned by Swedes alone, and not by English- 
men, he would, ‘ with God’s help, have taken her ;’ and 
it was, indeed, subsequently proved that the Swedish 
part of the crew had advised surrender several times 
during the engagement, but had been overruled by the 
English. 

In 1715, a Swedish squadron of six sail, carrying 313 
guns, was captured by the Danish fleet at Colberger 
Heide; and Wessel, whose vigilance and presence of 
mind had prevented the escape of one of these, a frigate 
of 30 guns, was rewarded with the command of this 
prize. Wherever there was a service of importance to 
be performed, and danger to be encountered, Wessel 
and his new frigate, Hvidte Urnen(the White Eagle), 
were employed; and wherever a daring and vigilant 
cruiser was required, our hero proved himself in his 
proper place, his growing honours having in nowise 
damped his adventurous spirit. A few days before the 
battle of Jasmund, in which he supplied for some hours 
with remarkable efficiency the place of a ship-of-the- 
line, which was obliged to withdraw from the combat, 
he sustained, single-handed, an action against a Swedish 
liner and frigate, from which he escaped with very 
slight damage. The night before the battle, he captured 
the launch of one of the enemy’s ships-of-the-line, and 
by means of the crew obtained information of the 
utmost importance for the proceedings of the next day. 


cruise between the two fleets, and observe the move- 
ments of the enemy, he availed himself of the darkness 
to sail into the very midst of the hostile squadron, and 
unfortunately ran so close in to a line-of-battle-ship, 
that his bowsprit carried away some of her rigging. 
On being hailed, Wessel, with ready wit, gave the name 
of a Swedish frigate of the same size as his own; and 
perceiving that great confusion reigned on board the 
enemy he had so unexpectedly come upon, he urged his 
crew to take advantage of the lucky chance to board 
and capture her. But the sailors, less resolute than 
their commander, refused to obey an order which, they 
said, would lead them to certain death. Beginning, 
apparently, to feel some surprise at the pertinacity 
with which the frigate continued to keep close alongside 
of him, the Swedish commander now put some further 
questions, to which Wessel returned so ambiguous an 
answer, that he threatened to send a broadside into the 
frigate if she did not at once withdraw. To this Wessel 
replied, that if he did he would receive one in return; 
and a salvo of musketry being immediately after dis- 
charged on board the liner, where something seems to 
have been wrong with the guns, the frigate answered 
with a broadside that raked her bulky antagonist’s 
deck, and caused her to crowd sail. In vain our pug- 
nacious hero sought with taunting words to rouse the 
Swedish commander’s spirit, and make him stand fight; 
and thus, between the pusillanimity of his own crew 
and that of the enemy, he lost a prize which would 
otherwise no doubt have been his. A few days later, 
the White Eagle was again engaged, single-handed, with 
two of the enemy’s ships of superior force, and at such 
close quarters that musketry as well as cannon was 
brought into play; and again the Swedes were obliged 
to desist from the combat without having vanquished 
their daring foe, although the White Eagle was almost 
in a foundering state when she rejoined the Danish 
squadron to whicli she belonged. 

The apparently reckless courage of the ci-devant 
tailor’s apprentice—which, however, had never led to 
any disastrous cc now caused the admiral 
in command of the fleet again to lay his injunctions on 
him never to engage with a superior force; but Wessel’s 
blood seems to have been too hot to allow of his being 
as good a model of subordination, as he was of other 
seamanlike qualities, for very shortly after his having 
received this injunction, we again find him at close quar- 
ters with a frigate and a ship-of-the-line off the island of 
Rigen. On this occasion he lost his main-mast and all 
its rigging, and forfeited the good-will of his crew, who 
complained of his exposing them without necessity. 
Frederick IV., however, was fully alive to the important 
services which his daring had rendered during the 
war, and immediately after he had cleared himself of 
the imputations cast upon him by his crew, whose 
discontent arose more from the consequences of the 
faults of an inefficient commissariat department than 
from any dislike of their brave commander, Wessel 
was raised to the order of the nobles under the name of 
Tordenskjold (Thundershield), symbolical of his war- 
like deeds. Wessel himself seemed delighted with his 
new name, and assured his royal master that he would 
prove himself worthy of it, by thundering in the ears 
of the Swedes in a manner that his majesty should 
soon hear of. 

The ensuing year Tordenskjold, as we must now call 
our hero, found himself for the first time in independent 
command at the head of a flotilla, consisting of four 
small vessels carrying 116 guns, and three armed gal- 
leys, all of small draught, with which he was despatched 
to the North Sea, to intercept a fleet of Swedish trans- 
ports and men-of-war, fitted out at Gottenburg, built 
to go inside the skjers, or small rocky islands, that 
guard the coast of Sweden and Norway, and destined 
to carry provisions and reinforcements to Charles XIL., 
who was then besieging Frederickshald. The Swedish 
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squadron, consisting of thirteen vessels of war, of various 
strength and bulk, some skjer-boats, and twenty-one 
transports, had left the port of Gottenburg by the 
time Tordenskjold arrived, and lay at anchor in 
Dyné harbour, two Danish miles further in than the 
outermost line of skjars—the last quarter-mile of the 
inlet being only from fifty to sixty fathoms broad, 
and hedged in by high cliffs, lined on both sides with 
soldiers, while two armed galleys guarded the entrance, 
and the mouth of the harbour was defended by a 
battery of 12-pounders erected on a small island. 
Such was the position which Tordenskjold, without a 
moment’s hesitation, determined to attack with his 
small flotilla; and his usual luck did not abandon 
him on the occasion. Having by prompt decision 
succeeded in entering the long narrow inlet without 
suffering any loss, he was able to place his ships in 
order of battle in spite of the murderous fire with which 
they were assailed; and after the lapse of a few hours, 
the island-battery was in his hands, and the enemy, 
driven to extremities, had run his ships ashore, where 
they were abandoned by their crews. The combat was 
thus at an end, but the victory could not be said to be 
gained before the grounded vessels were either captured 
or destroyed. To accomplish this was not the least 
dangerous part of the undertaking, for by this time 
all the Swedish troops in the neighbourhood had been 
marched up to the spot, and no'less than 5000 men 
now lined the cliffs that surrounded the harbour, and 
kept up an unceasing fire. But Tordenskjold knew 
how to infuse his own spirit into his subordinates, and 
after a struggle of some hours, in which instances of 
the most daring bravery occurred, they succeeded in 
gaining possession of eleven of the enemy’s armed 
vessels, and nineteen richly laden transports, the rest 
of the fleet having been totally destroyed. At nine 
o’clock in the evening, Tordenskjold withdrew with 
his prizes, having lost only nineteen killed and fifty- 
seven wounded. Not only was Dyno harbour cleared, 
but Frederickshald was saved. The ensuing day 
Charles XII. withdrew from Norway; and a few days 
later, Tordenskjold, on reporting the complete success 
of the undertaking to the king, was promoted to the 
rank of commodore. 

The next year, 1717, Tordenskjold being intrusted 
with the chief command in the North Sea, made an 
attempt to destroy a Swedish squadron in Gottenburg 
harbour; but in spite of the bravery and skill evinced 
by him on this occasion also, his usual success did not 
attend him, and again the intrepid sailor was warned 
not to engage with a superior force without the especial 
commands of the king. Later in the year, a plan was 
laid to surprise Strémstad, where Charles XII. was 
erecting fortifications, with a view to a renewed invasion 
of Norway. Here, again, Tordenskjold’s luck forsook 
him, as far as regards the attainment of the object in 
view ; but he succeeded in inflicting considerable injury 
on the enemy, and in bringing his own ships out of 
danger without great loss. One anecdote connected 
with this undertaking is so curiously illustrative of the 


humorous character of the Danish sailor, that we must | led 


find space for it. During the attempt to effect a 
landing, two galleys had got aground. The Swedes 
immediately sought to get possession of them ; but the 
one was rescued by the noble intrepidity of a midship- 
man, by name Woodroff; the other, in which one 
officer and one sailor only survived, was saved in the 
following manner :—The galley had drifted so far from 
shore, that the Swedish troops were unable to board ; 
but they continued to discharge their muskets at the 
two sole survivors of the crew whenever they ventured 
to shew themselves in trying to get their vessel afloat 
again. Seeing this, one of the men on board of a 
Danish half-galley, which was proceeding to the rescue, 
threw off his clothes, and presenting himself in a state 
of nature in the stern of the boat, succeeded, by his 


uncouth gestures and abusive language, in attracting 
towards himself the attention of the Swedish sharp- 
shooters, while his comrades, rowing resolutely forward, 
threw a rope to the galley, and the endangered vessel 
was thus towed out—the man to whose curious expe- 
dient its rescue was chiefly due having escaped without 
a single wound. 

His failure before Strémstad having caused new com- 
plaints to be made against him, Tordenskjold, anxious 
to meet his detractors face to face, solicited and obtained 
leave to repair to Copenhagen. Fearing to weaken the 
fleet by the absence of any of the larger ships, he went 
on board a small prize-cutter, carrying two 3-pounders, 
and with a crew of twenty men, only eight of whom 
were able-bodied seamen. Off Varberg, a Swedish 
frigate of sixteen guns and sixty men gave chase to the 
cutter, and though he found it difficult to refuse battle 
even against such odds, Tordenskjold, being on his 
way home to disprove accusations of foolhardiness, 
considered it most prudent to endeavour to escape; 
but the frigate having overtaken him, and the choice 
being now only between fighting or surrendering, he 
no longer hesitated. Being called upon to surrender, he 
answered: ‘It is Tordenskjold with whom you have to 
deal, and he never surrenders.’ And he then, with a 
school-boy’s love of fun, invited his adversary to lay his 
ship alongside of the cutter, and board her; but when 
the Swede, anxious for the honouf” of capturing the 
far-famed Dane, endeavoured to do so, he managed by 
dexterous manceuvres to avoid the danger. However, 
after several hours of close fighting, when Tordenskjold 
had been reduced to cut up his tin platters to feed his 
guns, and the mast and rigging of his little craft had 
been most severely handled, the Swedish captain 
became so sure of victory, that, swinging his hat, he 
congratulated himself upon being. destined to enjoy the 
honour of carrying Commodore Tordenskjold into 
Gottenburg. With the exclamation: ‘Never shall a 
Swede do that,’ Tordenskjold raised his rifle to his 
cheek, took aim, and the Swedish captain fell, pierced 
by the deadly bullet. The Danish trumpeters—of whom 
there were no less than six among Tordenskjold’s 
motley crew—sounded a triumphant fanfare ; the whole 
crew sent up a tremendous cheer; and the Swedish 
frigate put about, and steered her former course. 
Having distributed some bottles of wine among 
his men, our hero withdrew to his cabin to take 
some rest; and in the meanwhile, his subordinates, 
having become too elated to mind the points of the 
heavens, let the little craft run on shore on the 
southernmost point of the Swedish coast. The shock 
was so violent, that a plank was stove in, and the cutter 
filled rapidly with water; but Tordenskjold, by no 
means inclined to become a Swedish prisoner of war 
by this awkward blunder, having recommended his 
men to defend the wreck until he sent them help from 
the guardship in the Sound, continued his voyage in a 
crazy little boat, out of which he was obliged to bale 
the water with his hat. 

The inquiry into his conduct at Strémstad having 
to his exoneration from all blame, our hero was 
enabled, during the last two years of the war, to 
continue his course of bravery and activity—his 
crowning exploit being the reduction of the town of 
Marstrand and the fortress of Carlsberg, until then 
considered impregnable, and which, indeed, were 
captured, not so much by military force, as by the 
individual daring and the never-failing presence of 
mind of the young rear-admiral who commanded the 
attacking squadron. Never during his whole career, 
so rich in extemporised expedients, had Tordenskjold 
developed such fertility of resources as he displayed 
during his operations against this the strongest fortress 
in Sweden, and which he had determined to capture 
with a force not exceeding 700 men. At one moment we 
find him disguised as a vender of fish, perambulating 
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the town and the citadel, haggling with cooks and 
housewives, but taking care not to sell his catch, 
until he has well noted all the local circumstances that 
might be turned to advantage ; at another time we see 
him superintending in person the erection of land- 
batteries, under circumstances of so much danger, 
that the engineer-officers of the expedition refused to 
take upon themselves the responsibility. Next, having 
already made himself master of the town and the 
harbour-batteries, he is inditing a German letter to the 
Saxon prisoners, who, he has ascertained, form the 
major part of the garrison of the fortress, promising 
them such advantages as would be most likely to make 
them incline towards capitulation; then, under an 
assumed character, he is enjoying an interview with a 
lady of indifferent repute, said to exercise great 
influence over the commandant, and instilling into her 
mind the most exaggerated notions of the force over 
which Admiral Tordenskjold disposes, and of the fate 
that awaits all the inmates of the fortress when it 
should fall into his hands, as eventually it must. Then, 
again, we find him, having thus prepared the soil, 
taking occasion of the explosion of a powder-magazine 
in the fortress, fired by a bomb from one of his ships, 
to write to the commandant himself, whom he knew to 
be a man of weak character, and very anxious about 
the fate of his family, shut up with him in the fortress, 
representing to him the danger he was incurring by 
protracted resistance, and inviting him to come and 
inspect the means of attack prepared, which would 
convince him that this resistance was vain, and the 
more so as 20,000 men were already advancing to 
invest the fortress from the land-side also. This latter 
assertion was as false as the invitation was insincere ; 
but the commandant having taken him at his word, and 
sent an officer to examine the means of attack, our 
hero, though taken by surprise, did not lose his presence 
of mind. Inviting the Swedish officer to lunch with 
him before proceeding to the inspection, he let the 
bottle pass round freely, until he ascertained that there 
would be but little to fear from the keen-sightedness of 
this gentleman. In the meanwhile, the 700 marines 
and sailors had been drawn up in two lines in the 
streets of Marstrand; and when the Swedish captain, 
surrounded by a number of lively young Danish 
officers, who kept up an incessant volley of wit and fun, 
had passed through their ranks, they quietly slipped 
away through the back-streets, and reappeared on some 
other point as a new detachment; and so on, until the 
Swedish captain had received a most imposing idea 
of the Danish force. His report, together with the 
opportune explosion of another magazine, determined 
Commandant Dankwaert to surrender; and a few days 
later, Tordenskjold delivered over the fortress into the 
hands of his royal master, who promoted him on the 
spot to the rank of vice-admiral, and fastened in his 
button-hole a miniature of himself set in brilliants. 

In 1720, peace was concluded; and a few months 
later, at the age of twenty-nine, the hero who had 
passed unscathed through so many a peril by land and 
by sea, found an inglorious death at the hand of a 
swindler, whom he met in Hanover, and whom he 
first horse-whipped for having defrauded a young 
friend with whom he was travelling, but with whom he 
afterwards consented to fight, as he was represented to 
be a military man. 

The romance of Tordenskjold’s life, as it met the eye, 
was that of wild adventure and warlike enterprise ; but 
if tradition speak true, he cherished in his heart, during 
the whole of his career, a romance of a more tender and 
silent nature. A beautiful English girl, whom he 
beheld the first day he entered General Lévendal’s 
house, where she was on a visit, is said to have made a 
deep impression on his youthful imagination; and he 
was on his way to England to sue for her hand, when 
he met with his untimely death. 


BYGONES. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Tue palm-trees of the East no more give out 
Their morning wine to slake my thirst: I see 
No lemon-bowers, where bright birds every tree 

Stud with quaint hanging nests ; and all about, 
Jasmine runs, fragrant—like an acolyte 
Scattering sweet incense from rich censers white. 


The cholerie squirrel on my path no more 
Dashes the ripe guavas from the bough, 

Where the green parrot screams discordant lore, 
And silvery lizards flit where fireflies glow 

In the fast-falling twilight. From the shrine, 

Where lamps burn dim, no shadow crosses mine ! 


The sound of soft kitar, by fingers dear 
Struck gently in the dusk by some fair stream, 
I hear not now—nor voice beloved and clear, 
Murmuring like bees in some sweet honey-dream ; 
Nor midst the dark waves of thy fragrant hair 
Bathe I my tremulous hands in transport there ! 


All past—all gone ! joys of an early time 
When youth in India was one long bright day 
Of health and happiness, and love—sublime, 
By reason of its pure and earnest ray ! 
All past—all gone—all but a grave below 
The palm-trees, where by night the fireflies glow ! 


DEATH OF A DESCENDANT OF MEG MERRILEES. 


Meg Gordon, relict of William Young, died at Greenlaw 
on the 2ist of February, aged eighty. William Young 
and his gipsy progenitors have been known for generations 
all along the Borders of Scotland and England, either as 
horners, muggers, or besom and basket makers. His 
relict, Meg Gordon, belongs to the same race, and is a 
lineal descendant of the Meg Merrilees, or Jean Gordon, 
one of the principal characters in Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
of Guy Mannering. She, like many of her tribe, either 
had, or pretended to have, a knowledge of palmistry. 
The relict of Dandie Dinmont died at Snawdon, East 
Lothian, on the 30th of January; Mrs Janet Wilson, aged 
seventy-two, relict of Mr James Davidson, farmer, Hindlee, 
Roxburghshire. It was at the hospitable farmhouse of 
Hindlee that Sir Walter Scott was wont to spend the 
night in his incursions into Liddesdale in quest of Border 
ballads ; and it has long been accepted that the husband 
of the deceased sat for a well-known portrait in the pages 
of Guy Mannering. All connected with the life of the Last 
Minstrel are fast disappearing from the earthly scene.— 
Notes and Queries. 


ANGLING EXTRAORDINARY. 

In the Ionian Islands, where there are no streams suit- 
able to the angler, the natives of one of them—those of 
Paxo—practise an aérial kind of angling, not indeed for 
fish, but for birds. Sitting on the edge of a lofty cliff, with 
all the appliances of the art—rod, line, and baited hook—a 
natural fly the bait—they make their casts, and effect the 
capture of many a deluded swallow. In the West Indies, 
there is a more exciting kind practised; in Barbadoes, for 
the shark; and at Trinidad, in the Gulf of Paria, for the 
whale. Both these are fierce struggles; the one carried 
on, the performer standing on a rock or cliff washed by 
deep water, the other in boats. Neither of these kinds 
of sport have I myself witnessed, but I have been where 
they were practised, and I have heard accounts of them 
from those who engaged in them, narrated with an anima- 
tion strongly betokening the zest with which they were 
followed.—Davy’s Angler and his Friend. 
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